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Each CD runs | hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. 


For CD-1 only the price is $18.00 each plus $2.60 S&H. 
(Georgians add $1.26 tax.) All other CDs are boxed in 
pairs: CDs 2 & 3 or CDs 4&5 is $ 36.00 plus $5.20 S&H. 
(Georgians add $2.52 tax.) 

Allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. (Non-US checks must be 


draw on American banks; no foreign money orders please.) 
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EDI TORIF 


by Keith Poulter 


— 


Reader response 


We received one—repeat one—adverse comment on Gordon 
Rhea’s article Fellow Southerners! in the last issue, and several dozen 
positive ones, some of which can be found on the page opposite. I am 
now sending a copy of the magazine to the Sons of Confederate Veter- 
ans, urging them to respond to my challenge of putting the words of 
the leaders of secession on their website. They may be too ashamed to 
do so, but I hope not. Their grandsires faced bullets, shells, and bayo- 
nets, so it should not be beyond their descendants to face the truth. I 
await their response with interest. 


Price slashed 


Now for some good news. Our marketing effort in November and 
December boosted our subscriber base by a couple of thousand, as well 
as producing a flood of orders for back issues. This effort will continue 
over the next several months. In any case, based on the results of the 
first two months, we feel able to reduce our one-year subscription (US 
and Canada) from $40.00 to $24.99, two-years from $70.00 to $44.99, 
and three-years from $100.00 to $64.99. As always, overseas subscribers 
add $10.00 for each year (the postal service didn’t cut its rates!). 


Gift subscriptions 

We are especially keen to bring Civil War history to a wider audi- 
ence, by having our existing subscribers give gift subscriptions to their 
local schools, colleges, and public libraries. To this end, if you give such 
a gift subscription (one-year only) it will cost you nothing but the time 
to pay them a visit or call them on the telephone, as we will give you 
both your subscription (or the first year of your multiple subscription) 
at half price, and the gift subscription also at half price. Simply find out 
the appropriate address to which the institution’s subscription should 
be mailed, let us have it, and we'll do the rest. And you'll be doing your 
part to further Civil War education. So in advance, “thanks.” 
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FELLOW SOUTHERNERS! 


Recently I received my first issue of 
North & South, and upon examining its 
contents my reaction was: EUREKA! I 
have found it!, a magazine full of inter- 
esting articles, editorials, crossfire, facts, 
trivia, etc. Also an editor who brooks 
no ‘intellectual dishonesty’ and is not 
averse to presenting both sides of the 
continuing arguments as to the causes, 
the battles, and effects of the war and 
lets sound research and scholarship de- 
termine the truth. 

Your first sentence in your editorial 
had me a little antsy. You state: “Gordon 
Rhea’s ‘FELLOW SOUTHERNERS! will 
no doubt distress some readers.” I was 
preparing myself to be distressed and 
gearing up to respond to it as I thought 
it would be another distorted view of 
the South’s ‘noble’ Cause. Instead I 
found it to be perhaps the best article I 
have ever read on the subject. Like you, 
I also feel Mr. Rhea’s argument is ir- 
refutable.(It will be interesting to read 
some of the revisionist historians’ at- 
tempts to answer it.) 

The inventions and fabrications of 
these Johnny-come lately apologists 
and propagandists are amazing (better 
words might be ridiculous, ludicrous, 
absurd, and laughable). You mention 
the supposedly tens of thousands of 
black Confederates who fought in the 
ranks of the Confederate armies. I was 
told by one sympathizer that the reason 
the Underground Railroad terminated 
in Canada was because blacks were so 
abused in Northern states that they 
had to get to Canada to escape this 
mistreatment. My reply was that was 
simply a lie; the U. R. had its terminus 


— 


in Canada because of the Fugitive Slave 
Act, especially after it was strengthened 
in 1850. This allowed any lawman or 
bounty hunter to track down escaped 
slaves in the North and return them 
to their masters. Naturally to be out of 
harm’s way the ideal spot was to be in 
Canada. However, facts show that hun- 
dreds if not thousands of slaves were 
found living and working in the North 
and taken back South...I find Southern 
apologists to be loose with facts, and at 
times downright fabricators of “facts.” 

I find your magazine to be the best 
periodical on the Civil War, and look 
forward to reading it for many years to 
come. 


—Tom Adams, | 


Calera, OK 


HHRERREEHRHRH EH RHE 


After asking permission to post Gor- 


don’s article on the web, reader Carl | 
| the Southern leaders defended slavery 


Denbow wrote: 

When I got your message, I hadn’t 
yet read your editorial. It’s also excellent 
and I would like to publish it as well...1 


have only one very minor quibble with | 


[it]. You say that most Union soldiers 
were also racists in the modern defini- 
tion of the term. While that might be 
technically correct, I think it “smoozes” 
over that fact that the attitude of many 
Union soldiers changed over the course 
of the war...I’m probably particularly 
sensitive to this issue because my ances- 
tors’ regiment was an abolitionist one 
from the hills of Southeastern Ohio. 
You might find particularly interest- 
ing the following link: http://78Ohio/ 
McCartyIntro.htm. It speaks volumes 
about the racial sensitivities of at least 
the best of the officer corps of the “old 
| a 
I do so much appreciate your maga- 
zine’s commitment to telling the story 
of the late Rebellion with a “warts and 
all” attitude. Yours is the only publica- 
tion aimed at the general “Civil War 
buff” audience that consistently does so. 
—Carl Jon Denbow 
Via email 


I have been an avid subscriber for 
many years and love your magazine. | 
want to congratulate you for including 
the excellent article by Gordon Rhea 
and your thoughtful editorial. Well said 
and done—both of you! 

Thank you for your continued 
historical perspectiveon this and other 
controversial issues. 

—Keith Cross 
Gravenhurst, ON, Canada 


HHEKRKHRHRHEE HH EH EK 


It’s both understandable and ironic 
that since the beginning of warfare op- 
posing armies implored God (or other 
supreme being) for victory, when only 
one side’s appeals could be answered. 
Lincoln even addressed this in his Sec- 
ond Inaugural (“Both read the same 
Bible and pray to the same God, and 
each invokes his aid against the other”). 
The article by Mr. Rhea informs us that 


as (in substance) “God’s will.” It’s easy 
to accept that enemies couldn’t hear 
each other , but were the ministers bel- 
lowing so loudly from their pulpits that 
they couldn’t make out the spirituals 
sung by slaves appealing for release to 
the same God used to justify bondage? 
On another subject (Knapsack, N&S 
13.5, “Say It Right”) I think I am the last 
to know that “Marye’s Heights” is pro- 
nounced “Marie’s,” but it may be help- 
ful to know that McFur-son’s middle 
name is “BIRD-zee.” 
—Jerry Schumacher 
Brooklyn, NY 


Ed. It is, of course, no coincidence 
that most Southern ministers concluded 
that slavery was in accordance with 
“God’s will”, while many of their 
Northern brethren regarded it as evil and 
“un-Christian.” At some times and in 
some places religion has been a civilizing 
influence. But all too often it has been 
used to rationalize self-interest and 
underpin the most horrendous evil: the 
sacrifice of virgins or newborn children, 
the burning alive or torture of those 
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of a different faith, the denial of science and reason, and the 


ultimate horror—the Holocaust. 

How different our history might have been, had Southern 
religious professionals adhered to a humanistic ethic whose core 
was the golden rule. Had they preached, from the 1820s on, that 
slavery was a moral evil, perhaps by mid-century an end to the 
system could have been negotiated. But of course they lent the 
influence of their office to the defense of the ‘peculiar institution’ 
and the demonization of their Northern brethren (atheists!) 
and abolitionists (socialists!), and thus played a major part in 
hardening attitudes and bringing on the war. 


OOPS! 


Ed. There were a number of typos and other errors in the 
last issue, the most egregious of which was the mis-labelling of a 
picture of Mary Surratt on page 47 (not that anyone will have 
been misled). All these errors were in fact caught and corrected, 
but then the uncorrected versions were sent to the printer from 
China, and this was not discovered until too late. Mea culpa. 
Steps have been taken to see that doesn’t happen again. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


. This general from Maine was the last surviving general of- 
ficer from either side during the Civil War. He died in 1933. 
. After the government awarded every man in this regiment a 


Medal of Honor for remaining in service after their enlist- 
ments had expired, Colonel Mark Wentworth refused to 
distribute them. 

. Joshua L. Chamberlain was colonel of this famous Maine 
regiment during the Battle of Gettysburg. 

. This Maine general, known for his prohibition sentiments, 
was wounded and captured at Port Hudson and exchanged 
for Confederate general W. H. F. Lee. 

. This Maine regiment suffered the highest number of killed 
and died of wounds of any Northern regiment. 

. Killed at Chancellorsville commanding a division, he was the 
highest ranking Maine general killed during the Civil War. 

. This regiment suffered the highest number of killed and 
mortally wounded in any Maine regiment at Gettysburg. 

(Answers below) 
TEASER 
CSA Lieutenant Charles Read led a raid on Portland har- 
bor in June 1863. From what Confederate vessel did his crew 
originate? 
If you think you know the answer to the Teaser question, 
email it to northandsouth@netptc.net or mail it to the Toll- 
house address on page 2. 


WE HAVE A WINNER! 

The Teaser question in Volume 13, #4 took the form of a 
photograph. This was correctly identified by Russ Kane of Kis- 
simmee as Union general Edward Ferraro. Russ receives as his 
book prize a recent Georgia regimental. 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN THE STUDIES IN WAR, 
SOCIETY, AND THE MILITARY SERIES 


| OfDuty Well and Faithfully Done | 
A History of the 

| Regular Army 
in the Civil War 


In this first comprehensive study of the Regular 
Army in the Civil War, Clayton R. Newell and 
Charles R. Shrader focus on the organizational 
history of the Regular Army and how it changed 
as an institution during the war, to emerge 
afterward as a reorganized and permanently 


expanded force. 
$75.00 hardcover 


NEW FROM BISON BOOKS 


Harvest of 


Barren Regrets 
The Army Career of 
Frederick William Benteen, 
1834-1898 

CHARLES K, MILLS 

$24.95 paperback 


A Regiment 

of Slaves 

The 4th United States 
Colored Infantry, 
1863-1866 


EDWARD G. LONGACRE 
$19.95 paperback 


Decision in A Taste for War 


the Heartland The Culinary History 


The Civil War in the West of the Blue and the Gray 
STEVEN E. WOODWORTH WILLIAM C. DAVIS 
$18.95 paperback $19.95 paperback 


‘For complete descriptions and to order, visit us online! 
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“Truly impressive . . . ORTH, 
combines all that’s cy 
best in Civil War a 
publishing.” 


—Steven Woodworth, author of ss 
P TH 
Jefferson Davis and His Generals tian AS Dundee 


“The most “North & South 


objective... is quite simply 
covers both sides. the best Civil War 


The best magazine magazine ever 
published. Ever.” 


—Bryce Suderow, 
Civil war author/researcher 
“Recently I received my first issue of North & South, 
and upon examining its contents my reaction was EUREKA! 
I have found it!—a magazine full of interesting articles, 
editorials, crossfire, facts, trivia, etc.... 
the best periodical on the Civil War.” 


—Tom Adams, Calera, OK, 1/5/12 


I’ve ever read.” 
—Jay Westby, Spokane, WA 


TO SUBSCRIBE: 
= Go to our website at www.northandsouthmagazineonline.com 


Or ™@ Telephone (760) 743 6730 and have your charge card ready 
or ™ Mail your name and address and that of any gift recipient, and either your chack/ 
money order (US dollars only) or your charge card number and expiration, date ‘to: 
North & South, PO Box 1027, Escondido, CA 92033-1027 


CHECKS MUST BE MADE OUT TO THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY Ss =, 


* Two-year subscription $44.99, three-year $64.99. Overseas subscribers (except Canada) add $10.00 per year 
to cover extra postage costs. 
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FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


=> When First Lieutenant Levi T. Schofield raised a 
platoon for the new 103rd Ohio Infantry in September 
of 1862, his friend John D. Rockefeller, already 
beginning to build a fortune, personally gave each of 
the 30 volunteers $10.00, about two weeks’ pay fora 
common laborer. 

> During the Civil War net annual federal outlays for 
the Navy Department went from $12 million to $126 
million, as the service expanded from 90 vessels, only 
about half of which were in commission, to 670, almost 
all in commission, while personnel rose from 8,000 
officers and men to 59,000. 

> In 1882 Basil Wilson Duke was appointed attorney and 
lobbyist for the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, in which 
post he served with considerable distinction for some 
25 years, despite having spent much of the Civil War as a 
Confederate cavalryman raiding that very same line, in 
the course of which he rose to brigadier general. 

> Apparently about one in every six men who attempted 
to enlist in the Union. Army during the war was 
rejected for medical reasons, at a time when standards 
of fitness were very low. 

=> While stationed at the Columbia Barracks, in the 
Washington Territory during the winter of 1852-1853, 
U.S. Grant and several other officers undertook to 
arrange to cut ice from the river to sell in San Francisco, 
but the venture failed because none of them knew how 
to build properly insulated storage facilities, and the 
stuff melted before it could get to the city on the bay. 

> On the outbreak of the war, The Citadel, which had 
been founded in 1842, had 224 living graduates, of 
whom 193 saw Confederate service—163 of them as 
officers, including four who rose to brigadier general. 

> In October of 1864, concerned about 
reports of drunkenness among officers, 
Major General George Meade ordered 
an investigation of liquor sales by 
the commissary of the Army of the 
Potomac, which revealed that over 80 
percent of the officers regularly 
bought whiskey, for an 
average purchase of 314 
gallons a month! 

> Ofeleven clergymen living 
in Springfield, Illinois, in 1860, 
only three voted for Abraham 
Lincoln, a matter which seems to 
have caused the President-Elect 
some dismay. 

> Taking the entrance 
examination for the Royal 
Military Academy at Sandhurst 
in 1893, Winston S. Churchill 
chose from a list of optional 
essay topics “The American 

Civil War.” 
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A Basil W. Duke 
(1838-1916) 


> Peter J. Osterhaus 
(1838-1917) 


SHORT ROUNDS 
“All Right, Madam” 
In the aftermath of the spectacular 


Confederate victory at Chickamauga on September 
19- 20, 1863, the defeated Union forces found 
themselves blockaded in Chattanooga. Over 

the next few weeks, as the besieged troops hung 


| On, reinforcements marched hard to their relief. 
| Among the reinforcing troops was Brigadier 


General Peter Osterhaus’ division of William T. 
Sherman's Fifteenth Army Corps. 

Late one cold day in early October, as the 
division was near Chickasaw Landing on the 
Tennessee River, it broke its march to get some 
rest. Having abandoned much “unnecessary” 
equipment—like tents—to lighten their load, and 
thus hasten their movement, the troops were forced 
to find what shelter they could or pass the night 
under a chilling rain. 

The 41-year- old Osterhaus, a former Prussian 
officer who had joined the unsuccessful Revolution 
of 1848 in Germany and then settled in Missouri, 
had volunteered for the Union on the outbreak of 
the Civil War. By dint of battlefield prowess he had 
risen from major to brigadier general, and by the 
end of the war would rank as a major general. With 
some of his staff, the general sought temporary 

shelter on the porch of a local plantation house. 
As the men milled about on the porch, 
the lady of the house came out and said, 
“T wish you would have these soldiers get 
off my porch, they are getting it very 
e. muddy.” 

“All right, Madam,’ replied 
the general, in his German- 
tinged English, “I vill make 

them get off.” 

Then, stepping to her 
door and opening it, he 
said,” Boys, come right in the 

house, don’t stand there, you 
are getting the porch muddy.” 


BookNote: This amusing 
anecdote, and quite a good deal 
more, including much fighting, 

may be found in Yankee Warhorse: 

A Biography of Major General 
Peter Osterhaus, by Mary Bobbitt 
Townsend, the general’s several times 
great-granddaughter, published by 
the University of Missouri Press in 
2010. 


“We are requested by Brig.-Gen. [James] Simons, commanding Morris Island, to state 
that some firing for exercise, and to discharge guns, will be done at Morris Island 


today, and he gives notice to prevent uneasiness in the City. 


Booze Boosts Grant 
Although Ulysses S$. Grant's alleged great 


fondness for drink is bogus, it is probably a “fact” 
more widely known than that he entered federal 
service during the war as the commander of the 
21st Illinois. Oddly, however, booze played a 
role in Grant’s appointment to command of the 
regiment. 

It began with Simon S. Goode (c. 1815- 
1868). A native Kentuckian, Goode’s early life 
is rather obscure. In 1839, by which time he was 
a practicing attorney, he married one Martha 
Verlinda Ricketts. He also seems to have had an 
adventurous streak, for he seems to have served 
with Narciso Lopez, a South American filibuster 
who, abetted by pro-slavery interests in the U.S., 
attempted to “liberate” Cuba from Spanish rule 
and establish a slave-holding republic, which 
would then expand into other areas. If true, 
Goode would probably have been in Lopez’ 
first expedition, a brief foray in the Spring of 
1850 that ended with a hasty withdrawal, as the 
second expedition, in the Summer of 1851, ended 
with almost all the participants dead. Back in 
Kentucky, Goode’s wife died in 1853. As the 
couple seems to have been childless, Goode 
abandoned his practice, and headed west. 
Reportedly while on the trail, he killed a man, but 
was acquitted of murder charges in a territorial 
court at Salt Lake City. Gold Rush California, 
however, doesn’t seem to have appealed to him, 
and Goode went off to Australia and then China, 
before returning to San Francisco. In early 1855, 
Goode enlisted with William Walker’s filibusters 
for an expedition to establish a slave-holding 
regime in Nicaragua. Although Walker managed 
to temporarily take power in the country, even 
reinstating slavery, by May of 1857 the filibusters 
were forced to flee. Somehow, over the next 
couple of years, Goode made his way to Illinois. 

When the Civil War broke out, Goode was 
serving as city clerk of Decatur. Locally popular, 
he promptly raised a company for a regiment 
being organized at Mattoon in the Seventh 
Congressional District, in the east-central part 
of the state. Although the regiment had been 
scheduled to be mustered into state service on 
May 8th, it was not completely formed by then, 
so the mustering officer, Captain U.S. Grant of 
the Illinois Adjutant General’s staff, went off to 
attend to other duties. With the regiment finally 
at strength, Grant returned on May 14th and 
ordered elections for colonel, lieutenant colonel, 


—The Charleston. Mercury, 
April 26, 1861 


and major to be held the next day. 

In the election Simon S. Goode became 
colonel by a vote of 466 to 392. Certifying the 
results, Grant mustered the “7th Congressional 
District Regiment” into state service, and left 
Mattoon for other duties. Meanwhile, impressed 
with their mustering officer, the men of the new 
regiment named their training grounds “Camp 
Grant”. 

Colonel Goode, of course, now had to 
discipline and train his regiment. He was not 
up to the task. Elected commander largely on 
the strength of his “military experience” in Cuba 
and Nicaragua, as Francis Lovell Combs wrote 
in his 1916 biography of Grant, Goode had a 
“fine, soldierly bearing. He was tall, straight, and 
commanding in appearance, and wore a gray 
flannel shirt, a broad hat, and high boots. In 


his belt he carried a huge bowie knife and three A Ulysses S. Grant, 
revolvers”, but Goode’s “bearing and dress were hadi ale 
his only qualifications as an officer” Which was pecotues Oi Vey 
Y qui 
quite an understatement. ne slbanler ts 
Although Goode had presumably been this sae mand mae 
under fire in Cuba and Nicaragua, he proved your Commander 
highly inept. While it was not unusual for new will require the 
officers, even colonels, to be untutored in matters cooperation of all the 
military, most pored over the drill manuals and commissioned and 
tried hard to learn soldiering. Goode apparently non-commissioned 
didn’t bother. He was unable to properly drill the officers in instructing 
troops, often issued inconsistent orders, failed the command and 
to impose discipline, overrode the authority of in maintaining 
his subordinates, mismanaged the paperwork so discipline, and hopes 
badly the men were not only ill-clad, but actually also to receive the 
staged a “bread riot” for want of rations, and made hearty support of 
a general mess of things. Worse, he was a drinker. | everyenlisted man.” 
Goode would sometimes pull a sentry off duty so Within days the 
that he could have a boozing partner, and is said new colonel had his 
command in hand. 


to have once taken an entire detail assigned to 
guard duty to a tavern. 

Things were so bad, the Mattoon Weekly 
Gazette reported “The dislike to the Colonel 
had become so general among the officers and 
in the ranks, that when, on [June 12th], a sense 
of the regiment was taken through the officers 
of companies, a great majority were determined 
to, and did, we understand, invite Col. Goode to 
resign’. Naturally, he refused. When the regiment 
entrained for Springfield on June 14th, the troops 
were unruly, and then made a dismal show upon 
reaching the state capital. Reportedly, the officers 
held a private meeting with Governor Richard 
Yates, asking that Goode be relieved and that 
Grant be appointed in his place. 
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A Charles Clark 
(1811-1877) 


Y¥ Narciso Lopez 
(1797-1851) was 

a Venezuelan who 
fought for the Spanish 
against the forces 

of independence led 
by Simon Bolivar. 

On the defeat of the 
Spanish, he fled to 
Spain. In due course 
he became assistant 
to the Governor- 
General of Cuba. In 
1848, having become 
a hunted member 

of the anti-Spanish 
faction, he fled to the 
United States, 
thereafter 
leading several 
filibustering 
efforts against 
Cuba. In the 
last he was 
captured and 
executed. 


> The hard-drinking wartime governor of Illinois 
(they do seem to have trouble with their governors, 
don't they), Richard Yates Sr. (1818-1873). 


Governor Yates acceded to both requests, and 
Grant assumed command of the regiment on the 
18th, prompting the Mattoon Weekly Gazette on 
June 22nd to pun “Instead of having a Col. Goode, 
now they have a good Colonel”. The regiment was 
mustered into federal service as the 21st Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry at Springfield on June 28th. 
And thus was U.S. Grant's military career 
assured, at least partially because of someone's 
fondness for booze, but certainly not his own. 


Footnote: Without mentioning what caused it, a 
family history has it that “Colonel” Goode was very 
much chagrined by his sudden loss of rank. There 
is no record of his having any further role in the war, 
nor, indeed, much of a record at all, even the family 
history saying only that he married again and sired 
a son. Goode was killed in circumstances unknown 
at Mexico, Missouri, either in 1865, according to the 
family history, or in 1868, by some other accounts 


The Mexican War Alumni of the 2™ 
Mississippi 


As is well known, many of the men who rose 
to some prominence in the Civil War, had served in 
Mexico in 1846-1848. A while back we ran a piece 
on veterans of Jefferson Davis’ old Mexican War 
regiment, the Ist Mississippi Rifles, who rose to some 
distinction during the Civil War (NeS Vol. X, No. 
3, October 2007). Davis’ regiment wasn't the only 
one that Mississippi contributed to the war effort. 
There was also the 2nd Mississippi Infantry, raised 
at the end of 1846, which joined Zachary Taylor's 
army at Buena Vista in northern Mexico on May 30, 
1847, exactly one week after the famous battle there. 
As Buena Vista was the last notable action in the 
northern theater, the regiment spent the rest of 
the war performing security and occupation 
duties, occasionally getting into skirmishes 
with irregulars and bandits. Several of the 
men who served in the regiment later attained 
some distinction in the Civil War. 


Reuben Davis (1813-1890), was a 
physician, attorney, and sometime judge 
by the outbreak of the Mexican War, 
when he raised the regiment and was its 
commander for most of the war. After 
the war he served a term in the state 
legislature, and was then elected to 
Congress. When Mississippi seceded, 

he resigned from Congress and became 
a brigadier general of Mississippi State 
Troops during the Civil War, rising to major 
general, After the war he returned to his 


law practice 
and dabbled in 
politics. 

Charles Clark (1811-1877), a lawyer and planter, 
served as captain of Company G, and later 
succeeded Davis as regimental commander. 
Returning to Mississippi, he prospered and dabbled 
in politics until the state seceded. Commissioned a 
brigadier general in the Mississippi Army, he later 
entered Confederate service. Clark commanded 
a brigade during the Kentucky Campaign in 1861, 
at division a Shiloh (April 6-7, 1862), and, having 
risen to major general of Mississippi State Troops, 
in the Battle of Baton Rouge (August 5, 1862), 
where he was severely wounded.. He resigned from 
the army, and served as Governor of Mississippi 
from November of 1863 until May of 1865, when he 
was removed from office by Union forces. He lived 
in retirement thereafter. 

John Allen Wilcox (1819-1864) was born in North 
Carolina, raised in Tennessee, and relocated to 
Mississippi, where he eventually entered politics 
and was serving as Secretary of State when the 
Mexican War broke out. He became lieutenant 
colonel of the 2nd Mississippi. After the war he 
served a term in Congress, then moved to Texas, 
where he became an important spokesman for 
“state rights”. A delegate to the Texas secession 
convention, he later served in the Confederate 
Congress, was a volunteer aide to Major General 
John B. Magruder at Galveston (January 1, 1863), 
and later returned to the Congress but died early 
in 1864. He was the brother of Confederate Major 
General Cadmus M. Wilcox. 

Thomas C. Hindman (1828-1868) had been 
reading law when the Mexican War broke out, 
and helped raise Company E for the regiment. 
Initially a second lieutenant, he rose to captain 
and command of the company by the end of the 
war. Returning to Mississippi, Hindman opened a 
law practice, became active in politics, serving in 
the legislature. On the outbreak of the Civil War 
he was a member of Congress from Arkansas. A 
staunch secessionist, he promptly resigned from 
Congress and joined the Confederate Army. By the 
end of 1861 he was a brigadier general. Wounded 
at Shiloh, he was promoted to major general and 
named commander of the Trans-Mississippi 
Department. Although effective in this difficult 
assignment, his disregard for public opinion, 
introduction of arbitrary requisition, and other 
hard measures, led to his replacement. He assumed 
a field command, in which his performance was at 
best mixed; although he did well in several actions. 
Bested at Prairie Grove (December 7, 1862), 
Hindman was transferred to division command in 
the Army of Tennessee, with which he campaigned 
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- a 
ably until severely wounded at a Ss 
Kennesaw Mountain (July 4, 1864), j 
and thereafter saw no further active 
service. In the post-war years he was 
a prominent opponent of Reconstruction. 
Hindman was murdered by persons unknown on 
September 27, 1868, 

+ William Barksdale(1821-1863), a native of 
Tennessee who practiced in Mississippi after 
graduating from college, later became a newspaper 
editor, He left his paper to join the 2nd Mississippi, 
serving as Commissary in the rank of captain, 
taking time out from rations and maintaining 
accounts to join the firing line whenever the 
regiment found itself in action. After the war 
he served in the House of Representatives, 
becoming a prominent champion of “Southern 
Rights,” and resigned his seat when Mississippi 
seceded. He briefly served as adjutant general 
and then quartermaster general of the Mississippi 
Army, in the rank of brigadier general, then was 
shortly appointed colonel of the 13th Mississippi, 
which fought with some distinction from Bull 
Run through the Seven Days, He assumed 
temporary command of the Mississippi Brigade 
at Malvern Hill, and so distinguished himself that 
he was promoted to brigadier general. Barksdale 
commanded the brigade at Fredericksburg, 
Antietam, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg, where 
he was mortally wounded on July 2, 1863. He was 
the elder brother of Ethelbert Barksdale, who served 
in the Confederate Congress, and, following the war, 
in the U.S. Congress. 

—Jeff Giambrone 


Private Pfeiffer’s Gift 

Some generals were particularly well- 
liked by their troops, who often went out of 
their way to express their appreciation to their 
commanders. 

Following its spectacular victory at 
Missionary Ridge (November 25, 1863) Ulysses 
S. Grant put his army group into winter quarters 
in southeastern Tennessee and adjacent areas. 

Although some of the troops engaged in 
counter-guerrilla operations and others worked 
hard to improve Union communications, 
building bridges and railroads to facilitate the 
flow of supplies, for most of the troops the 
winter brought boredom, only slightly relieved 
by training, guard mount, and other routine 
military duties. 

Naturally, the men sought ways to ease the 
monotony. Some turned to gambling, some to 
drink, some to religion, and so forth. 


Z ti 
FA. 


<4 Thomas C. Hindman (1828-1868) 


One private in Major 
General George H. Thomas’ 
Army of the Cumberland, 
Nicholas Pfeiffer of Company A 
(Ellsworth’s “Chicago Zouaves”) of the 19th 
Illinois wiled away his time carving knickknacks 
and such. Apparently an experienced 
woodworker, among the items Pfeiffer made 
was a set of two dozen matching napkin rings, 
carefully cut from laurel root. 

Pfeiffer’s comrades remarked upon the 
excellent quality of the rings, and urged him to 
give them as a gift to General Thomas. Pfeiffer 
did. The gift greatly impressed Thomas, who 
was quite moved. The general even showed 
them around to his staff, commenting on their 
quality and artistry. But he thought them so 
fine that he proposed a higher fate for them 
than to be subject to the vagaries of his field 
mess. 

With Pfeiffer’s consent, Thomas donated the 
rings to the Great Sanitary Fair scheduled to be 
held in New York in April of 1864. 

Congress had chartered the “Sanitary 
Commission” in 1861 to coordinate the efforts 
of patriotic citizens to provide the troops with 
everything Uncle Sam seemed unable to deliver, 
spare clothing, extra food, medical supplies, 
and more. Modeled on a similarly named 
organization formed by patriotic British women 
during the Crimean War, although headed by 
men most of the commission’s work was done 
by women. While some women made clothing, 
baked goods, delivered supplies, ran canteens, 
and administered hospitals, others organized 
fund raising efforts, ultimately raising over 
$25 million for the cause. Sanitary fairs were 
a common way of raising funds. There were 
literally hundreds of such fairs, ranging in size 
from modest one-day affairs in small towns 
to weeks-long efforts in major cities such as 
Chicago, Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and 
New York. New York's “Great Metropolitan 
Sanitary Fair” was held in a specially erected 
building on 14th Street, between Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues. It opened on April 4, 1864, and 
ran through the 23rd. By its closing, the fair had 
raised $1,184,487.72. 

Private Pfeiffer’s napkin rings each sold for 
$25, for a total of $600, a tidy sum for the times, 
about twice the annual income for an unskilled 
working man. 


A William Barksdale 
(1821-1863), lawyer, 
newspaper editor, and 
U.S Congressman. 
Barksdale began 

the war as adjutant 
general then 
quartermaster 

of the Mississippi 
Militia, before taking 
command of the 13th 
Mississippi Infantry, 
He fought well in 
virtually all the major 
battles of the eastern 
theatre up through 
mid-1863, rising to 
the rank of brigadier 
general. He was 
mortally wounded 

at Gettysburg while 
leaing his men into 
action. 
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> The Great Central Fair in aid of the Sanitary 
Commission, Philadelphia, June 1864. 


PROFILE 
The King Family in the Civil War... 
and After 

By the outbreak of the Civil War the Kings 
of Massachusetts, New York, and later Wisconsin 
were among the most distinguished of American 
families, with a long history of both public and 
military service. 

Richard King (1718-1775), a prosperous 
Massachusetts farmer and merchant, had taken part 
in the Louisburg Expedition of 1748 as a volunteer. 
His son, Rufus (1755-1827) served as a militia 
officer for a time during the American Revolution, 
rising to major, later represented Massachusetts in 
Congress under the Articles of Confederation and 
was a member of the Constitutional Convention, 
before going on to become a senator from New 
York. Rufus had several sons, of whom the 
most prominent was Charles (1789-1867), who 
commanded a volunteer regiment in the War of 
1812, and then pursued a career in journalism and 
politics before becoming the ninth president of 
Columbia University (1849-1864), Charles’ son 
Rufus II (1814-1876) graduated from West Point 
in 1833, a class that yielded seven generals, six for 
the Blues and one for the Grays, none of whom 
attained particular distinction. Commissioned in 
the Engineers, Rufus found promotion so slow that 
in 1836 he resigned from the service, never having 
risen above brevet second lieutenant. He went on 
to a successful career in business, journalism, and 
politics, first in New York and later in Wisconsin. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, Rufus King 
was the U.S. minister-designate to the Papal States, 

but chose instead to become a brigadier general, 
first in the Wisconsin militia and then, in May 
of 1861, in the volunteers. 
King was instrumental in forming 
the illustrious “Iron Brigade,” which 
distinguished itself on many a field 
in the East, but his own military 
career was rather lackluster; while 
commanding a division during 
the Second Bull Run Campaign 
he did so poorly he was 
charged with dereliction of 
duty until it was determined 
that an epileptic seizure may 
have contributed to his poor 
performance. Relegated to 
administrative and court 
martial duties, in late 1863 


(1844-1933), 
western writer. 


Y Rufus King (1814- 
1876) 


King resigned from the Army to take up his post 
in Rome, where he later helped arrange for the 
return to the United States of John Surratt, one 
of the Lincoln assassination conspirators. 

Rufus IT had two sons. The elder, Rufus 
King, Jr. (b. 1838) — or Rufus III -- went off to war 
as a private in the famed 7th New York Militia, 
and shortly received a direct commission as a 
lieutenant in the Regular Army. He served as a 
horse artillery officer until the end of the war, 
rising to battery commander. Young Rufus 
particularly distinguished himself in the Battle 
of White Oak Swamp (June 30, 1862), during the 
“Seven Days, for which he was given a brevet 
promotion to captain, and later awarded a Medal 
of Honor. Breveted major at the end of the war, 
Rufus continued on active duty until 1871, when 
he resigned, by which time he had been promoted 
to captain in the Regulars. In private life he 
pursued business interests, until his death in 1900. 

General King’s younger son, Charles 
(b, 1844), served as a guidon bearer in the 
Milwaukee Light Guard of the Wisconsin militia 
when he was only 12. Just 16 when the Civil 
War broke out, Charles served for a time as 
his father’s orderly when the Iron Brigade was 
garrisoned in Washington. In 1862 the young 
man received an appointment to West Point 
from President Lincoln. 

Charles graduated from the Military 
Academy in 1866, ranking 22nd in a class of 41, 
none of whom attained notable distinction as 
soldiers. Commissioned in the artillery, in early 
1870 Charles was promoted to first lieutenant, 
and secured a transfer to the 5th Cavalry. The 
youngest King saw extensive service on the 
frontier, notably against the Apache, during 
which he was wounded, and again in the Great 
Sioux War, when he was once again wounded, at 
Slim Buttes (September 9-10, 1876). His wound 
making it difficult to perform some duties, 
Charles was assigned as regimental adjutant, but 
he retired for disability as a captain in 1879. 
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While still on active duty, Charles had begun 
to write, an avocation taken up by many frontier 
soldiers, and even before leaving the Army his 
short stories and articles had begun to see print. 
These were usually based on people and events he 
encountered in the course of his military career, 
which he had carefully noted in his diary. 

After leaving the army, Charles became a 
professional writer, while remaining active in the 
militia, serving a term as Adjutant General of 
Wisconsin in the mid-1890s. In 1898 he served a 
hitch as a brigadier general of volunteers during 
the Spanish-American War, then spent nearly a 
year in the Philippines, commanding a brigade 
in the defense of Manila against the Filipino 
nationalists, distinguishing himself in the Battle 
of Pagsanjan (April 11, 1899). Upon returning 
to the United Stares, Charles remained active in 
the Wisconsin militia, and worked in the state 
Adjutant General’s office during World War I. 

Altogether King wrote 250 short stories and 
38 novels about military life in the west, plus 34 
other books, both fiction and non-fiction—27 of 
his novels went into multiple 
printings—and he also 
penned scripts for stage plays, 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, 
and several early movies. 
Reportedly his royalties 
occasionally topped $20,000 a 
year, an enormous sum for the 
times, and not unimpressive 
for many authors even today. 

Several of King’s works, 
some of which are still in print, 
attracted favorable comment 
as “serious literature,” and 
one critic called him “The 
first novelist of the American 
army.’ His adventure stories 
inspired a generation of 
imitators, among them Edgar 
Rice Boroughs, the creator 


of Tarzan, with whom he developed a long-term 
correspondence. King’s works inspired a number 
of notable films, including those of John Ford, 
who populated his cavalry pictures with stock 
figures from King’s works, such as the lovable, and 
whiskey-loving, Irish sergeant, the tough but fair 
older officer, the green West Pointer, and so forth 
In the reorganization of the National Guard 
following World War I, some bureaucrats in the 
army decided to remove King, by then over 75, 
from the list of officers eligible for duty. Hearing 
of this, the personnel of the Wisconsin National 
Guard protested, and won the ear of the army’s 
Deputy Chief of Staff, James G. Harbord. A tough 
veteran of the Indian Wars who had commanded 
the 2nd Division at Belleau Wood, Harbord 
concurred with the Wisconsinites. Observing that 
King’s books had inspired him and many others to 
join the army, Harbord promptly had the general 


| restored to active reserve status. 


Charles King died on St. Patrick’s Day in 1933, 


_ despite his 88 years still technically available for 
| mobilization, well over 70 years after having first 
_ donned the uniform, and arguably the last Civil 


War veteran on active duty. 


THE CIVIL WAR TODAY 
The Brown Family Reunion 
John Brown was executed by hanging on 


December 2, 1859, and shortly afterward was 
laid to rest on his farm in North Elba, near Lake 
Placid, in New York, today a State Historical Site. 
Brown's second wife, the former Mary Ann Day, 
moved to California in 1863, and 
died there in 1884, to be interred 
in Madronia Cemetery, Saratoga, 
some 3,000 miles from where her 
late husband lay. 

And thus the pair, who had 
been married for 26 years, seemed 
eternally separated. 

Until, that is, December 8, 2009 

On that day, in simultaneous 
ceremonies, Paul Keesey, 84, 
sprinkled soil gathered from the 
grave of his great-great-grandfather, 
John Brown; on Mary Ann Brown's 
resting place, while 3,000 miles 
away, Paul’s daughter, Alice Keesey 
Mecoy, and thus the Browns’ 
great-great-great-granddaughter, 
sprinkled soil from Mary’s grave on 
John’s. 


A Mary A. Brown 
(1816-1884) 


A< John Brown 
(1800-1859) 
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Te shallow-draft Federal re- 

connaissance vessels, early on 

the morning of July 15, 1862, 
had entered the Yazoo River intent 
upon reaching the Liverpool Landing 
raft and ascertaining the condition of a 
mysterious Confederate ironclad ram, 
the Arkansas, reported lying above‘that 
location. They never got anywhere near 
their destination. 

Not long after entering the Yazoo, 
the trio, Carondelet, Tyler, and Queen of | 
the West, was met by the Rebel monster, | 
Lieutenant Isaac Newton Brown CSN steaming under breakout orders from 

(1817-1889) Department of Southern Mississippi 
and Eastern Louisiana commander Maj. ° 


® - a Gen. Earl Van Dorn, headquartered at 
y e | Vicksburg.She was en route down the 
A R R R river preparing to enter into the Missis- 


sippi and run down to Vicksburg, pass- 
; } ing through the combined Union fleets 
T H E of Flag Officers David G. Farragut and 
re Charles H. Davis which blocked her 

route. 


a] cr S amd a In a spirited engagement lasting 
16 over an hour, the Arkansas was able to | 
d — put the, Pook turtle Carondelet out of 


action and badly damage the timber- 
cladTyler, which’ retreated downstream 
to sound a warning. The third vessel, 
CSS Arkansas the Ellet ram Queen of the West, had 
retired early in the contest to warn Flag 
Officer Farragut, whose ocean-going 
VS, ships were anchored first in line above 
Davis’ riverboats. Hoping to spread the 
alarm, she could not cleanly round to 
The Federal off the stern of the flagship Hartford, 
but her arrival was another alert that 
@ something was amiss upstream. ' 

Combined Fleets Even as the Queen’s Ram Fleet tars 
>) tried to properly come to behind Far- 
ragut’s flagship, the editor of the Gran- 
July 1 5 1 862 ada Appeal later reported an onboard 
>) Arkansas admission. The Tyler’s spurt 
“gave us breathing time before the final 

. struggle, which was soon to come.” 
by My ron J. Smith Jr. As the Arkansas slowly and labori- 
ously made her way the last few miles 
to the Mississippi, the smoke cleared 
from her gundeck from the recent en- 


counters. Medical personnel and sailors 
helped to comfort the wounded or safe- 
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| although many crewmen were casual- 


| De Soto Point. The Arkansas continued 


| the Confederate ram sent an occasional 


"the river below a bend which hid ob- 


> Building the Arkansas 


guard her dead—25 in all—while dam- 
age control parties plugged shot holes. 
An inspection by her captain, Lt. Isaac 
Newton Brown, and her executive offi- 
cer, Lt. Henry K. Stevens, revealed that, 


ties and there had been some damage, 
the vessel’s big guns were intact as was 
her iron casemate protection. 

As these officers visited the various 
departments, other men cleared away 
the worst wreckage and filth. Some | 
sought new ammunition, sanded the | 
decks and ladders once more, and drew | 
water in buckets from the river. Chief 
Engineer George City oversaw the effort 
to patch the breeching connections be- 
tween the furnaces and the perforated _| 
chimney. It was determined that, in | 
order to work draft up to a respectable | 
60-70 pounds, it would be necessary 
to burn oily substances along with the 
coal.’Greasy barreled salt pork and beef 
immediately came to mind, though just 
how much of those victuals was aboard | 
is unknown. 

At long last, or 8:30 a.m. according 
to the timberclad’s logbook, the Tyler 
was able to turn out of the Old River 
channel into the broad Mississippi, 
heading down Tuscumbia Bend toward 


‘to tail her, 
While swingng into the confluence, 


cannonball at the heels of the Tyler. “As 
time passed,” the Hartford’s Yeoman, 
William C. Holton, later remembered, 
“the firing neared us, and soon can- | 
non balls could be seen dropping into 


jects from our view.” Once she cleared 
the bar at the mouth of the Yazoo, the 
Arkansas “felt the river current” of 
the light-yellow hued Big Muddy and 
picked up speed. 

Peering ahead from his perch atop 
the earth-colored armorclad, Lt. Brown 
was unable to catch sight of Vicksburg, 
now much closer. What he did see, 
however, was “a forest of masts and 
smoke-stacks—ships, rams, iron-clads, 
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Batiles and Lourlers 


The suggestion by the Appeal’s writ- 
er was wrong. But, if he had cared to 
= reflect more deeply, Confederate naval 
historian J. Thomas Scharf later opined, 
| the gallant armorclad commander 
might have been overawed by the odds 
facing him: “3,000 men, 300 heavy guns, 
and a vast squadron...against a solitary 
Confederate vessel of 10 guns and 200 


» 


and other gun-boats on the left side, | 


and ordinary river steamers and bomb- 
vessels along the right.” 

It appeared, Brown later confessed, 
“as if a whole navy had come to keep me 
away from the heroic city.”"According to | 
Donald Barnhart, Jr., the captain of the | men. 
Arkansas also noticed that the enemy | In addition to the combined fleet, © 
ships “were all at anchor without steam | Brig. Gen. Thomas Williams’ canal- & 
in their boilers; they couldn’t move.” building troops were “spread out with 

Could the Arkansas make the inter- | innumerable tents opposite on the right 
vening eight miles to Vicksburg? “With | bank.” Lt. George W. Gift, captain of the 
a partially-disabled engine; with both | armorclad’s port side bow and broad- 
pilots dead; with one- third of his crew | side 8-inch Columbiads, remembered 
killed or disabled; with his steam run | that “batteries of field artillery were run 
down from 120 pounds to between 30 | up and several thousands of soldiers 
or 40, owing to the destruction of his | prepared to shoot Minie balls into our 
furnace draft,” the odds facing Lt. Brown % 


ports.” *; 
were formidable. “There was but one Everywhere Brown, Stevens, and the vy 
answer to any less daring and gallant mt 


rest of the crew looked, except astern, 
heart than his,” Master’s Mate Eliot Cal- | their “eyes rested on enemies.” If he now 
lender opined. “He would make it....” 


had any doubt concerning his vessel’s 
To those watching her approach | ability to reach Vicksburg, Lt. Brown 
from the shore, it likewise appeared, 


reasoned, it was because a number of 
as Sgt. Louis S. Flatau of Company G., | the officers aboard the ships ahead were. 
1* Mississippi Light Artillery put it, | 


pre-war colleagues and “valued friends.” 
that the Federals “had formed line of | Like Cmdr. Henry Walke, captain of the | 
battle and had everything in readiness.” Carondelet, he knew their mettle and | ~. 
Watching with the soldiers, the reporter | respected many, knowing they would 
of the Granada Appeal divined a pos- _ now do their best to send his armorclad 
sible Federal strategy to halt the ram. | to perdition. The same was said of those 
“It seemed to me,” he wrote, “that their | known by Stevens and the divisional of- 
plan was to form a complete line across | _ficers. 
the river in the shape of the letter V, the As the Tyler came down the wide 
point upstream.” river, her Paymaster, Silas B. Coleman, 


¥ Sketch of the Arkansas by R.G. Skerrett (1904). In 
fact, the casemate sides of the Confederate ironclad 
were vertical, not slanted as depicted here. This 

rib ae design feature, unique to the Arkansas, 

is also incorrectly shown in the two Battles and 
Leaders drawings reproduced here. 
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oversaw the hoisting of bright 
colored signal flags as a warn- 
ing “of the company” she kept. 
Scharf says the timberclad was ac- 
tually a half hour ahead of the Arkansas, 
which gave the Federal fleet “sufficient 
time to prepare for the reception of the 
unwelcome visitor.” 

Aided by the current, the two boats 
approached the Farragut-Davis fleet. 
“Unaware of the power of the Arkansas, 
some of the Federal officers aboard the 
other vessels above Vicksburg,” Van 
Dorn’s biographer, Robert Hartje tells 
us, “concluded from the closeness of 
the chase that the Tyler had actually 
captured the Arkansas.” A newsman 
reported that lookouts, posted along 
the riverbank by Flag Officer Davis now 
“came down like a streak of lightning, 
screaming, “The Arkansas is coming! 
The Arkansas is coming!” 

Pvt. William Y. Dixon and his com- 
panions from Co. G (“Hunter’s Rifles”) 
of the 4" Louisiana Infantry had been 
on picket duty earlier in the morning 
when they first heard the thunder of 
the “war dog” from the direction of the 
Yazoo. Somewhat inland and unable to 
actually see up the river, they initially 
thought the sound of the cannonading 
came from “our light artillery firing 


into Yankee Transports but we soon 
learned from a Courier that it was 
our little “Ram” trying to butt its way 
through the Yankee fleet.” 

All eyes, Union and Confederate, 
afloat and ashore now looked in the 


general direction of the Yazoo as the | 


cannonade above became more rapid. 
The smoke of several vessels was seen 
descending toward the confluence 
of that stream with the Mississippi. 
Maybe that strange vessel behind the 
timberclad was nothing to worry about. 
Perhaps her commander, Lt. William 


Gwin, had captured one of the steam- | 


ers lurking up the Yazoo. Incredibly, 
Coleman reports, one naval officer 
remarked, when she first came in sight: 
“There comes Tyler with a prize.” 
Henry Bentley of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and several other spectators 
initially believed her to be “one of the 
gunboats expected daily from St. Louis.” 
As the vessels grew larger in marine 
glasses, “the rear boat was distinguished 
from the others by the large volume of 
smoke which she poured out,” wrote 
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.. Albert H. Bodman of the 

Chicago Daily Tribune. “As 
the chimney of the Arkansas was | 
known to be seven feet in diameter,” 
he continued, “she was at once pro- 
nounced to be the ram.” 

“All eyes were,” noted Bodman, 
“fixed on the big smoke and it/was 
watched with the most intense interest.” 
Beginning with lookouts and ratings 
high in the rigging of the Richmond, 
many bluejackets just stared at the on- 
coming vessels, particularly the “iron 
creature belching black smoke,” with 
their mouths open. After all the can- 
non fire of the last hour and a half, the 
men aboard the Tyler thought the fleet 
would be prepared to give the Arkansas 
a warm reception. 

“Not one of the lower fleet,” a 
Northern officer later recalled, “had 
fires kindled.” As the Hartford signaled 
her squadron to raise steam, Captain’s | 
Clerk Edward S. Bacon was among 
those aboard the Iroquois tumbled out | 
of bed; he ran to his station to “fight | 
on an empty stomach.” The writer later 
confirmed that “we and several other 
vessels had several days before hauled 
our fires in order to save the scanty 
stock of coal we had.” 

The blue-water sailors were dis- 


_abused of their earlier ideas concerning 


anti-guerrilla shoots as the timberclad 


ISAAC NEWTON BROWN 


After 27-years in the U.S. Navy, Isaac Newton Brown (1817-1889) of Mississippi 
was commissioned a lieutenant in the Rebel navy on June 6, 1861. Brown and his 
wife Eliza resided in Coahoma County, MS; she would later become a refugee in 
Grenada. After aggressively outfitting the Arkansas up the Yazoo in May-June 1862, 

: this early student of mine warfare skippered her past three warships out into the 

Mississippi and through the Federal fleet to Vicksburg. USN Cmdr. Henry Walke, 
an opponent during this breakout, later testified that Brown, whom he had known 
before the conflict, was “one of the best of the Confederate officers.” Following the 
loss of the ironclad, Brown would return to the Yazoo and lead the Southern naval 
defense on that stream for another year.In late summer 1863, he was transferred 
east to command an ironclad at Charleston, SC. He spent his postwar years as a 
farmer, first in Mississippi and then in Texas. * 


and the armorclad drew closer, continu- 
ing to exchange fire. The Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle correspondent suggested in his 
later review of the day that, although “all 
was confusion and preparation,” per- 
haps this was “on account of the early 
hour...” 

Iroquois Clerk Bacon in a letter 
home next day confirmed that he, too, 
was able to witness the Tyler’s escape. 
“Backing around the point above us,” he 
wrote, she was “followed by a stranger 
engaged with her in quite lively style.” 
As soon as the Arkansas was identified: 
“We beat to quarters...” 

Young Third Engineer John K. Ful- 
ton, son of Charles C. Fulton, the pro- 
prietor of the Baltimore American, had 


* “Isaac Newton Brown,” in Register of Officers of the Confederate States Navy, 1861-1865 (Wash- 
) ington, | D.C.: GPO, 1931), p.23; Dallas Morning News, September 3, 1889; Charles M. Getchell, Jr. 
“Defender of Inland Waters: The Military Career of Isaac Newton Brown, Commander, Confed- 
erate States Navy, 1861-1865 .” (Unpublished M.A. Thesis; Oxford, MS: The University of Missis- 
sippi, 1978), pp.7-13. 
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the opportunity, while at his spar deck 
station aboard the Hartford, to observe 
the oncoming ram for his father’s news- 
paper. He, too, remarked on the fact 
that most of the vessels of the fleets had 
their fires banked. “Our objective be- 
ing,” he wrote, to economize in fuel as 
much as possible, we having no means 
to replenish our bunkers should the 
coal give out.” 

The surprise aboard the Federal 
warships was soon replaced by hurried 
preparations for receipt of the unex- 
pected visitor. Lt. Cmdr. S. Ledyard 
Phelps, the Western Flotilla flag captain 
aboard the squadron flagboat, later told 
U.S. Treasury Comptroller Elisha Whit- 
tlesey that the “old” Benton, thanks to 
his earlier notice, “smoked vigorously” 
and was rapidly boosting steam pres- 


sure from 30 pounds to the 60 pounds | 


necessary to move. 
Aboard the Hartford, Engineer Ful- 


ton also noticed the intense burst of | 


activity aboard the vessels. “Volumes 
of smoke were soon issuing from the 
smoké-pipes of the different steam- 
ers,” he told his father, “as each one was 
endeavoring to get up steam.” Yeoman 


Holton added that Farragut’s warships | 


were “so near together that for one to 
| fire endangered the rest.” 

Forty convalescents on board the 
Richmond, serving as Farragut’s hospital 
ship, were taking the sun on deck and 
had to be hurried below. A number of 


others, also ill, remained at their posts, | 
but still, the crew was so debilitated by | 


illness that three of the sloop-of-war’s 
broadside guns could not be crewed. 
* — Master’s Mate Eliot Callender, 
aboard the Cincinnati at the time, re- 
minds us there were Federal civilians 
with the upper fleet at the time. In ad- 
dition to the masters, officers, and deck- 
hands of the contract steamboats, there 
were a host of newspaper men, 10 or 20 
he thought, assigned to the transport J. 
H, Dickey, anchored near the Louisiana 
shore. 
As soon as it was evident that the 
Confederate boat contemplated a raid 


through the Union Fleet, many conflict- 
ing emotions pervaded these brethren. 


They wanted to see the fight, but duty | 
had by now turned out en masse to wit- 


to the dear ones at home didn’t seem 
to call them to be participants. The key 
note was struck, when one of them sug- 
gested that the J. H. Dickey was a great 
big boat and as such was most likely to 
call for special attention from the Ar- 


kansas. Contemplation of this haven of | 


refuge, which to their excited imagina- 
tions was little less than a Providential 
dispensation, for the Arkansas would 
certainly pay no attention to an insig- 
nificant hay barge and under the pro- 
tection of the covered ends they could 
watch the fight through the spaces be- 
tween the boards and push their pencils 
in that security and peace of mind, so 
essential to high-grade literary work. 

As the Arkansas bore down on 
the huge line of vessels before her, Lt. 
Brown ordered Lt. Stevens to make 
fast the gunports. As the iron shutters 
clanged shut, the men inside the case- 
mate were shut off from the outside 
world. The blue and cloudless sky vis- 
ible to some minutes ago turned into 
darkness. Most of the light now came 
from lanterns and rays of sunlight 
sneaking around the port shutters. The 
men remained largely quiet, moving, 
if at all, in shadows.The little fresh air 
available disappered quickly to be re- 
placed by a stifling heat, soon to smell 
of sweat, cordite, and urine. 

“On coming in sight of them,” Lt. 
George Gift tells us that “the scene was 
one of intense interest.” Peering ahead 
before his gunport was shuttered, the 
young Tennessean believed he could see 
at least “20 pennants flying.” 

“Steam was hurried up on all the 
river vessels,” Gift continued, “and they 
weighed or slipped anchor, and took up 
such positions as would enable them 
to hit us and at the same time keep 
away from our powerful beak if pos- 
sible.” Support vessels steamed about 
in uncertainty seeking to flee or hide, 
“somewhat after the manner of a brood 
of chickens on the approach of a hawk.” 
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Arkansas-Carondelet fight. 


Able to hear but unable to see the 
earlier fight in Old River, the military 
and civilian citizenship of Vicksburg 


ness the pending fight. While thousands 
of soldiers lined the tall bluffs back of 
Cobb’s Battery, hundreds of civilians 
hurried to rooftops, the tallest river- 
fronting ridges, and the levee to watch 
and cheer. Samuel Carter quotes an 
| unidentified artillerist with one of the 
Southern batteries: “We knew the odds 
against the solitary vessel were over- 
whelming and, of course, our excite- 
ment was almost unendurable.” 

Units of the Kentucky Orphan 
Brigade camped inland of the upper 
batteries heard “firing up the river” 


© Dartiel Dowdey. Used with pernussion 


about 9 a.m. As many men as possible, 
including Pvt. John S. Jackman of the 
5" (later 9") Kentucky, hustled “up to 
the bluff to see the cause. Could see a 
commotion on the upper fleet, which 
was sending up a dark cloud of smoke, 
_ and firing.” 

It has been estimated that some 
20,000 people gathered on Fort Hill 
and the other hills overlooking the river 
bend. Despite the smoke and haze of 
the encounter, at last something of the 
contest was visible “in as plain view to 
all of us as though it had been some 
performance in some great amphithe- 
ater prepared for the occasion.” A cen- 
tury later, the town newspaper opined 
that: “Probably no vessel in history had 
the hopes of so many people Heine 
with her”? 

The units of Lt. Col. Alfred Ellet’s 


V Artist Daniel Dowdey’s depiction of the 
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; The product of Memphis entrepre- 


structor Primus Emerson, the second 
most famous Confederate ironclad 
after C.S.S. Merrimack/Virginia 
was built—more or 
less—according to 
plans provided 
by John Luke 
Porter. Laid 
down at Mem- 
phis in October 
and launched \ 
in April 1862, she 
was spirited up the 
Yazoo River in late May 
just before the fall of her birth- 
place in early June. The Arkansas was 
completed at Yazoo City in about two 
months by the sheer will power of her 
captain, Isaac Newton Brown and the 
work of her crew and local citizens. 


neur John Shirley and steamboat con- 


C.S.S. ARKANSAS 


She looked something like the Virgin- 
ia, though the sides of her midships 
casemate, covered as they were with 
railroad iron, were not, as often de- 
picted, slanted, but flat. Displac- 
ing about 800 tons, she 
was 185 feet long, 
with a 35 foot 
beam and an 
11.5 foot draft. 
The Southern 
champion was 
armed with 
10 cannons, 
two forward, two 
aft, and three on each 
broadside. Her less-than suc- 
cessful engines gave her the capability 
of running at 8 knots while her crew, 
mostly volunteers or survivors of other 
Rebel vessels, totaled 232 officers and 
men.* 


* William N. Still, Jr., Iron Afloat, The Story of Confederate Armorclads (Nashville, TN: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1971; Reprint, Columbia, SC: University of South Carolina Press, 1985), pp. 
62-75, 98; Myron J. Smith, Jr, The CSS Arkansas: A Confederate Ironclad on Western Waters (Jef- 
ferson, NC: McFarland & Co., Inc.,201 1),pp.38-151. 
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U.S. Ram Fleet, the closest elements of 
the Federal combined fleet to the on- 
coming Rebel armorclad, were, like the 
other Union craft, caught by surprise 
and unable to immediately raise steam. 
A reporter from the Jackson Mississip- 
pian reported that the prow of one of 
the Ellet boats was pointed upstream, 
“while the prows of the other two were 
inverted from the shore.” The Tyler 
passed all of them by, followed by the 
Arkansas. 

As they headed down river, Lt. 
Brown and his men continued to make 
final preparations for what lay ahead. 
Lt. Stevens and the crew stood by in the 
shuttered casemate, guncrews behind 
leveled and depressed pieces. As it was 
hot beyond belief, most persisted in 
wearing only the barest permissible 
clothing. There was silence and un- 
doubtedly, shall we say, great concern 
over what the Union vessels had in store 
for them. “And we were about to attack 
him,” Lt. Gift worried, “in an unfinished 
and untried vessel, with engines totally 
and entirely unreliable.” 

Although the Arkansas got by him, 
Medical Cadet Charles Rivers Ellet, 
aboard the Lancaster, was determined 
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Thomas O'Reilly, to have his anchor 
cable cut, allowing the steamer to drift 
downstream while her engine room 
crew worked to raise sufficient steam 
to engage. The officer of the deck wrote 
hopefully in the deck log concerning a 
desire “to give her a little of our kind of 
warfare.” 

Still unable to make sufficient 
speed for ramming, the Confederate 
vessel headed, as the Chicago Daily 
Tribune correspondent Albert H. Bod- 
man recalled, “right for the center” 
of Farragut’s line of big ocean-going 
wooden warships. Brown, fearful that 
Ellet’s boats would quickly recover and 
pursue, briefly went topside to reveal 
his strategy to the armorclad’s pilots, 
protected as best as possible in what 
remained of the pilothouse. “Brady,” he 
shouted to one before returning to the 
gun deck, “shave that line of men-of- 
war as close as you can, so that the rams 
will not have room to gather head-way 
in coming out to strike us.” 

Knowing the Mississippi far better 
than the Yazoo, Missourian James Bra- 
dy, who had taken over after Chief Pilot 


me 
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<4 Powder division master Samuel Milliken 
produced this sketch, which is one of only 
two known contemporary views of the 
Arkansas, though its dimensions are prob- 
ably not proportionate. 


History and Heritage Command 


_ John G. Hodges was mortally wounded 


during the fight up the Yazoo, steered 
for the head of the tall-masted enemies. 
He would, until they were past, en- 
deavor at all times to keep the Arkansas 
within half a cable’s length of each. He 
would, from time to time, be spelled by 
pilot William Gilmore, but throughout 


the ordeal that followed, the plucky ar- | 
morclad would never be farther than 75 | 


yards from her Northern enemies. 
This close-in maneuver would not, 


| for the most part, allow the Federal 
| warships, several of which towered 


above the Confederate ram, to depress 
their huge cannon sufficiently to do 
great damage. It also increased the pos- 
sibility that, if the enemy cannoneers 
missed the Arkansas, they would inflict 
friendly-fire damage upon their fellows. 


| This tactic, confessed Mate Callender of 


_ the Cincinnati, “virtually spiked three- | 
to “have a go” at ramming her. He | 
ordered the sidewheeler’s captain, | 


fourths of the guns of the entire fleet.” 

Additionally, it was believed that the 
U.S. rams would have insufficient room 
in which to strike effectively. Several 
of these, according to Cmdr. William 
D. (“Dirty Bill”) Porter, captain of the 
ironclad Essex, now sought refuge be- 
hind his huge ironclad. 

The fighting did not start immedi- 
ately upon the entrance of the Arkansas 
into the arena. There was, wrote Gift, 
“a decided and painful pause.” As the 
armorclad approached the head of 
the line, her Columbiads came within 
range, but she did not fire, her captain 
wanting to wait and make every shot 
count. 


Meanwhile, although most could | 


not make steam, the Federal ships 
prepared to fight. Earlier, some of the 
flagship’s sailors began casting loose 
the gun tackles, apparently even before 
receiving orders to do so. It did not take 
too long, Yeoman Holton recalled, be- 
fore “all hands were called to quarters.” 
Crews were “beat to quarters” and 
the guns manned. It was later reported 
by Seaman Bartholomew Diggins 
aboard the Hartford that Flag Officer 
Farragut now “appeared on deck, still 


¥ USS Richmond, the second largest U.S. ship anchored north of Vicksburg. The 2,700- 


ton sloop’s main armament consisted of twenty 9-inch Dahigren SBs, one 80-pdr 


Dahlgren rifle, and one 30-pdr Dahlgren rifle. 


_— 


in his nightgown and ‘much surprised.” 
Historian Frank Bennett later opined 
that the lower fleet commander never 
“imagined the Arkansas would ever 
venture near a formidable fleet of genu- 
ine warships,...” 


There was a young Irishman in the’ 


bow gun crew of the Confederate ram, 
one who had distinguished himself 
during the Old River combat. Look- 
ing ahead though the tiny slit above 
his Columbiad, he was overwhelmed 
by the immense number of vessels he 
saw ahead. “Holy Mother, have mercy 
upon us,” he exclaimed, “we'll never get 
through there.” 

Standing near the Irish gunner, but 
by rank unable to publicly agree, Lt. 
Gift, watching the changing panorama 
through a similar opening on the bow 
port, had his own doubts as to the 
boat’s chances of success. “A half dozen 
I wotld not have minded,” he thought, 
“but two dozen were rather more than 
we had bargained for.” Still, the Arkan- 
sas had ventured out “too far to think 
of backing out; through we must go.” 

The action was not yet joined when 
conditions for the men deteriorated 
beyond the unpleasantries of warm air 
and darkness. The breechings were fail- 


| ing and, as earlier experienced, flames 


‘from the boiler furnaces escaped, inten- 
sifying the heat. As time passed, some 
of these would even lick the underside 
of the gundeck, making it decidedly 
uncomfortable for the many unshod 
among the gun crews. It is difficult to 
imagine the vessel steaming on—let 


alone fighting—under such conditions. 
> 


Wearing a big No. 6 on her smoke- 
stack, the ocean-going gunboat Kineo, 
anchored highest up the river, was, 
according to Gift, the first Federal ves- 
sel to engage the oncoming Rebel 
warship. It was remembered on 
the Rebel side that she “came 
out like a game-cock” and 
“steamed to the front to 
take the fire of a great 
monster.” 

~ All of the Confeder- 


ate gun captains knew the Kineo as a 
target of particular interest. Lt. Charles 
W. Read, commander of the armor- | 
clad’s stern chasers, had let it be known 
earlier that he believed her responsible 
for killing his beloved friend and supe- | 
rior, Lt. T. E. Huger, aboard the McRae 
during the Battle of New Orleans. 

While the enemy sheered her port 
helm and came on, “letting fly from her 
stern guns,” Lt. Gift sent his powder boy 
running aft through the ram’s casemate 
to find and bring back Lt. Read. The 
McRae veteran took the message and 
returned forward with the youngster, 
walking “leisurely and carelessly, dis- 
playing such remarkable coolness and 
self-possession.” 

Looking out Gift’s gun port, Read 
saw No. 6 “getting close aboard.” His 
eyes became “as bright and his smile as 
genuine as if he had been about to join 
a company of friends instead of en- 
emies.” About this time, a tongue of yel- 
low flame erupted from the Kineo as a 
stand of grape was fired at the ports of | 
the Arkansas from her 11-inch gun. Be- 
cause it was too far depressed, however, 
the little balls mostly missed, splashing 
harmlessly into the water alongside the 
charging Rebel. 

The Kineo’s blast 
seemed a signal for 
the Federals to initi- 
ate heavy firing. 
The quiet, but ter- 
rible, pause that 
seemed to 
grip both 
sides 4 


like a 


spell as the Arkansas drove on pursu- 
ing the Tyler now ended. Aboard the 
Southern warship, the nerves of all the 
men “were strung up again and we were 
ready for the second battle.” 

Just after the Northern gunboat’s 
discharge, Pilot Brady of the Arkansas 
touched his own helm, bringing the 
Northern “90-day” gunboat directly 


before the bow of the armorclad. Lt. 


Brown ordered all guns to fire as they — 


bore. : 
While Read grinned, the gunports 
opened and Gift “opened the ball” 


| by sending a big shell into the Kineo 


“through and through.” As she passed, 
the ram’s port broadside also shot into 
the Union gunboat. Undoubtedly dam- 
aged, she did not pursue. 

The dispatch by the Arkansas of her 
first rounds was almost like a signal to 
those assembled ashore to pump up the 
volume of their vocal support. Upon 
seeing the smoke from her muzzles Sgt. 
Flatau remembered, “we rent the very 
heavens with our yells.” 

U. S. Navy records are silent con- 
cerning any action between the ‘Arkan- 
sas and the Kineo, because, despite the 
memory of Lt. Gift, she was not present 
with Farragut’s fleet above Vicksburg. 
On June 17, Flag Officer 

Farragut had detailed 

her to protect 

the army 
forces at 
Baton 


( 


V The Ellet ram USS Lancaster was hit by a shell from one of the Arkansas’s forward 
Columbiads, with devastating effect. Nearly fifty Union sailors died, and the vessel was 


put out of action. 


Rouge. All of the subsequent stories of 
the Arkansas that relied upon Gift’s ac- 
count in naming the Kineo are in error. 
The vessel the lieutenant mistook 
for the Kineo was, in fact, the Pinola. 
Back on April 17, the Unadilla-class 
gunboats of the West Gulf Coast Block- 


ading Squadron were all required to | 


paint identifying numbers, six feet 
long, port and starboard near the tops 
of their smokestacks. The number as- 
signed to Kineo was “3,” while that as- 
signed to Pinola was “6.” 

There is no written history con- 
cerning Pinola’s activities this day. Sev- 
eral contemporary accounts mention 
the battle between the Arkansas and 
Gunboat No. 6. The Pinola, under her 
commander Lt. Pierce Crosby, had ini- 
tially gained fame for her participation 
against the river chain below New Or- 


the Rebel armorclad this day. 

“Bang!” The Southern ram next 
fired upon the ordnance boat Great 
Western across the stream, while other 
broadside cannon were loosed against 
the remaining rams, “who are leaving 


in every direction.” After each cannon | 


discharged, the shutter over its gunport 
was clanged closed to ward off damage 
from the enemy bolts and bullets com- 
ing her way. 

Below Vicksburg, sailors aboard the 
Brooklyn and the other Federal vessels 
had been hearing reports for about an 
hour “of distant guns up the river, near- 
er and nearer.” By 7 a.m., these reports 


of heavy guns had grown rapid and | 


orders were now passed to get up steam 
immediately and prepare for battle.’ 
The Arkansas now headed for Far- 


ragut’s largest warships, the Richmond 


and his flagship, the Hartford. “We were 
the first she had to pass,” Cmdr. John 
Alden, captain of the Richmond, later 
wrote in his ship’s journal. The 11-inch 
gun on the Pinola had thrown down 
the a Now the Arkansas took it 


35 


As she approached to within about 
500 yards of the lead enemy ships, the 
Southern ram became the target for 
over 100 Union fleet cannon. Within 
minutes, hundreds of shells and bolts 


mate, already dented by the shot of the 
Tyler and Carondelet. Huge columns of 
water cascaded into the sky from near 
misses while broken shell fragments 


_ and spent rifle bullets zinged off her 
_ sides, making the iron covering creak, 


shake, and rattle. 
Before she could close the final two 


ship’s lengths to the Richmond, the Ar- | 


kansas was subjected to an attack by El- 
let’s rams. Several had gotten up steam 
and at least two, including the 169-man 
Lancaster, now sought a collision with 
the barely-moving Confederate armor- 


| clad. 
leans in April and it was she who fought | 


While medical personnel attended 
to the Arkansas’ casualties, Lt. Brown 
descended to thegundeck to converse 


with the vessel’s Missouri volunteers, 
many of whom had joined his boat | 


only days earlier. Suddenly, an un- 
known unit of the U.S. Ram Fleet at- 
tempted to come at the Rebel warship 
from her stern. This “feeble attack,” the 
captain observed with pleasure while 
returning topside, was blown off by Lt. 
Read’s stern rifles. 

Almost simultaneously, the Lan- 


| 


caster, mistaken by some for the un- 
finished Eastport, steamed across the 
Richmond’s stern and, gathering speed, 
shot to within 100 yards of the lumber- 


| ing Dixie warship. On the gun deck of 
were pounding off her bow and case- | 


the Arkansas, now only a few feet away, 
gunners at the forward Columbiads 
could hear the pilot ask Lt. Brown for 
instructions. “Go through him, Brady,” 


_ the captain replied, and the young Mis- | 


sourian steadied the craft into the ram- 
ming maneuver. Meanwhile, a Southern 
broadside pounded into the Yankee’s 
fragile superstructure, shattering it. 

The collision was saved by Lt. Gift, 
who wanted to get rid of a shell with a 
5-second fuse that was already loaded 
in his 8-inch gun “before we got to the 
ironclads.” With a yank of the lanyard, 


the shot was sent on its way. Gift’s 64- 


pdr.projectile smashed through the 
Lancaster’s bulwarks, passed through 
eight feet of coal, and exploded, cutting 
off three feet of her mud-drum. The 
burst and subsequent steam release was 
catastrophic. 

Hot steam and water from her 
mud-drum filled the Federal ram’s bar- 
ricaded engine room. Gift claims that 
many of the crew stationed there and 
a company of sharpshooters seeking 
protection were instantly killed. Others 


‘“came pouring up the scuttles, tearing 


off their shirts and leaping overboard as 
soon as they reached the air.” 

The Rebel lieutenant’s assistant, 
Master’s Mate John Wilson, added that 
many of those “perished in full sight 


| of the fleet.” This was witnessed from 


the Richmond by her captain, Cmdr. 
John Alden, and many of his crew. “The 
sight was terrible,” Alden recorded in 
his journal, “as she [was] just in front of 
us. . 

Years later, one of the Lancaster- 
crewmen, Sylvester Doss, recalled how 
he was “scolded very Bad, my Right 
sholder [sic] broken left Ribbs Broken 
and my teeth Blowen [sic] out.” He 


-| added that “lots of our crews dide [sic] 
4 that night by being scolded.” _ 
_ The Jackson Mississippian excitedly 


sy 


told its readers that the charging ram 
“blew up with a tremendous crash! It 
is thought that not a soul on board the 
| Eastport escaped.” Third Engineer Ful- 
ton aboard the Hartford, probably like 
| other observers aboard vessels not ad- 
jacent, couldn't ascertain the origin of 
the fatal hit on the Lancaster. “It is not 
certain whether this shot came from 
one of our guns, or from the Arkansas,” 


crowded, and in no position for such an 
encounter.” 

The log of Ellet’s vessel, reproduced 
| in the ORN Official Records, notes that 


two Caucasian engineers were killed | 


outright; at least four other scalded 
_ men died later; a number of person- 
_ nel, including Chief Engineer John 
Wybrant, were badly scalded or other- 
wise wounded; and many that jumped 
overboard were lost. Of 43 African- 
Americans aboard, most working in the 
machinery spaces, only six survived. 


| Many of those who plunged into the | 


| river ”never came to the surface again.” 
Not understood by all at the time, 
| the Ellet ram was also a victim of 
| friendly fire, hit numerous times by 
heavy cannonballs and grapeshot “from 
our own fleet.” At least three cannon- 


side of the Lancaster. Others entered 
| her pilothouse, wounding the pilot. The 
Federal ram was liberally sprayed with 
stands of grape shot from both sides. 
The Arkansas slipped by the mo- 
tionless Lancaster. Unable to stop and 
render help, Lt. Brown later remem- 
*bered how his vessel “passed through 
the brave fellows struggling in the water 
under a shower of missiles intended for 
us.” Cmdr. Alden saw at least 10 or 12 
men in the water, “some swimming and 
some holding on to the rudder.” 
Although the Federal ram was “shot 
all to pieces,” it remained afloat. As 
the Rebel warship passed, “a boat was 
lowered from the Lancaster to pick up 
her drowning men.” Sometime later, 
the Queen of the West caught the wreck 


he reported, “as the vessels were much | 


| balls intended for the Arkansas overshot | 
‘their mark and smashed into the port | 


<4 Lt, Charles W. (“Savez”) Read, CSN, 
pictured here in his U.S. midshipman’s _ 
uniform. He received his nickname from 
his fellow USNA students in recognition of 
his difficulty in mastering French. 


drifting astern of the Richmond and 
towed her back upstream to her origi- 
nal moorings.’ 

Following her encounter with the 
Lancaster, the Arkansas passed the 
Richmond, a vessel nearly as large as the 
flagship Hartford. During her initial 
approach, the big sloop of war held 
back for fear of hitting the nearby cor- 


“| ina nearby barge: 


respondents’ headquarter transport,J. | 


H. Dickey.. 


But, as the ram came close, Alden’s | 


ship delivered a tremendous broadside, 
“without any seeming effect, except one 
shot struck her on the bow.” Aboard the 
Hartford, young Fulton watched the ter- 
rible broadside pour toward the Arkan- 


| sas. For a moment, the ram “was lost in 


the smoke, and eager eyes watched for 
the smoke to lift in order to get a shot 
at her.” 


Lt. Cmdr. Phelps, aboard the Benton, 
wrote that the Richmond’s blast “made | 
the iron fly splendidly, whole bars going | 
| up 20 feet in the air.” The 9-inch shot,” | 
| he cheered, “riddled the Rebel....One | 
| of her 9-inch Dahlgren shot ploughed 


through the starboard side of the case- 
mate just aboard the forward cannon, 
smashing in the bulkhead.” 

Externally, “the blow knocked a 
great piece out of it”; internally, shanks 
of iron and wood flew in every direc- 


tion.One loosened the iron ram while | 


another demolished a hawse pipe. “She 
never returned the fire at us, until she 
got astern,” wrote Capt. Alden, “when 
she fired her two stern guns, without 
doing any damage.” 

The J. H. Dickey, lying near the 
Louisiana shore, did not escape this 
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exchange. The New York Times reported 
that a cannonball, from either the Ar- 
kansas or the Richmond, sailed through 
her ladies’ cabin and took the top off a 
rocking chair. Callender of the Cincin- 
nati later delighted in recounting what 
he knew really happened to the con- 
tingent of newspaper men, known as 
the Bohemian Brigade, assigned to that 
steamer, who earlier had sought safety 


Down came the Arkansas keeping 
her port battery hot as she passed 
one after another of the Union Fleet. 
Paying no attention to the fleet of 
steamboats on her starboard side, 
until she came abreast of this hay 
barge, laden as it was with the brains 
of a dozen of the leading newspa- 
pers of the North evidently figuring 
it out as an ordnance boat, loaded 
with ammunition the Arkansas let 
fly her entire starboard broadside 
at it. Such a crashing of timbers 
was never heard this side of Pande- 
monium. The barge doubled up in 
the middle. The air was full of pine 
plank and with a yell that’ would. 
have done credit to Comanche 

Indians, they jumped through the 

wreck of falling timbers; on to and 

up the bank of the river, and struck 

out for the interior of the State at a 

rate that no cyclometer that ever has 

been invented could record. 

Once by the Richmond, the bow 
guns astern of her, noted Fulton, “com- 
menced firing on her, and she turned 
downstream.” For her part, the Arkansas 
took the punishment and, rocking to 
port and starboard, fired her own guns 
in response. As she staggered forward, 
her captain remained topside, virtually 
in plain sight, reportedly firing his side 
arm at enemy sailors whenever the ram 
veered close to an opponent. 

Thus it was that the Arkansas fought 
her way, as Lt. Brown put it, “within 
pistol shot” and endured an intense 
bombardment by the vessels of the 
stationary Union fleet. Sheets of flame 
escaped the muzzles of the numerous 
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> USS Brooklyn 


Northern and Confederate pieces caus- 
ing a huge cloud of smoke to blanket 
the scene. “The smoke from the heavy 
guns in the still air” soon, Brown con- 
firmed, “began to settle on the water.” 
It was like a cloud bank at sea or a bliz- 
zard; for a long time, the only reliable 


points of aim were the orange tongues | 


of fire from opposition cannon.For 
however long it lasted, this battle would 
be enveloped to a point where hardly 
any living soul could see another. 
Infinitely more confusing and 
deafening aboard the ships, the noise 
of the Arkansas’ passage could also be 
heard on land for miles around. Ever 
more onlookers crowded the river 


catch glimpses of the epic fight. Gun 
flashes, reminiscent of lightning from a 
summer thunderhead, provided visual 


kansas appeared through the smoke, the 
onlookers cheered as if at a “horse race.” 
Watching from the gun emplace- 


ments north of Vicksburg, Lt. Lot D. 
Young of the 4" Kentucky later gave a | 


sense of the event. It seemed, he wrote, 
“,..as if the infernal regions had suf- 
fered an eruption, the earth rocked and 
trembled, the heavens seemed pierced 


and rent with the roar and thunder of | 


cannon of all sizes...” 

Perhaps the best observation site 
was Vicksburg’s Warren County Court- 
house, almost in the center of town. 
There Confederate major generals, Ste- 
phen D. Lee, John C: Breckenridge, and 
Earl Van Dorn, watched the developing 
battle from the cupola. As long as the 
din continued, everyone knew their 
loné armored champion survived. 

As the hail of Federal response 
from the various vessels intensified, it 
appeared to Capt. Brown as though a 
circle of fire was closing in around his 
command. Enemies surrounded the 
Arkansas on all sides; all any of her gun- 
ners had to do was load and yank the 
lanyard—bow, broadside, or stern, the 
cannon seemed sure of targets. 
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The concussion of heavy missiles 
striking the ram’s sides was continuous, 
while shrapnel splattered off the case- 
mate deck “12 pounds at a time.” Shells 
split into thousands of fragments, while 
solid shot just seemed to flatten and 
slide off. “A target for a hundred guns,” 


| wrote Adelaide Stuart Dimitry in 1911, 
banks of Mississippi and Louisiana to | 


“the heavy shot of the enemy pounded 
her sides like sledge hammers.” 
At times, the noise within the case- 


| mate was so deafening that commands 
points of emphasis and reminded many | 
of rolling thunder. Whenever the Ar- | 


had to be given by pre-arranged hand 
signals. “Those who saw the fight say,” 
reported the Brooklyn correspondent, 


“that a flash of fire denoted the spot | 
| where every ball struck, so terrible was 
the concussion and so strong the resis- 


tance.” 


The ram continued to give perhaps _ 
better than she received. “Bang! Bang!” | 


go two more guns at the Great Western, 


| while, moving down, “she put two balls | 
into the Champion,” a transport. All this | 


time she continued to punish Farragut’s 
fleet, as her ram bit into the oncoming 
current and her pumps pushed out un- 
welcome water. 


Lt. Brown now temporarily aban- | 
_ held back her initial response because 
“the same broadside which would have 


doned his exposed position topside to 
make an inspection of the gundeck; 
he particularly wanted to see how the 
Missouri volunteers he had earlier en- 
couraged were handling their pieces. 
He, with Stevens, worked to reassure 
the men that they were going to make it 
out of this inferno, even though, at that 
time, both probably had what Brown 
described as “the most lively realiza- 
tion of having steamed into a real vol- 
cano....”° 

When the Arkansas approached to 
within 150 yards of the Hartford, her 
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| were “two rifle shots, which passed | 


Miller (esi) Photographic History of the Civil War 


bow Columbiad sang out in a puff of 
white smoke, then Lt. Arthur Dickson. | 
Wharton gave her a full salute from 
the starboard battery. Engineer Fulton 
aboard the Federal reported that there 


harmlessly over our heads.” The bolts 
sliced a few halyards and damaged 
some rigging, but othrwise did no dam- 
age. There was a strange silence aboard 
the flagship: 
Standing on the deck of that boat, | 
with feelings that could be better 
imagined than described, stood the 
lion-hearted Farragut, his face rigid 
with excitement.Beneath him lay 
the open mouths of thirteen 64*5; | 
behind these guns stood the trained 
crews that had dealt out death and 
destruction with them at New Or- 
leans.Thirteen captains of those 
guns stood with lock strings in | 
hand, with arms raised,And waited 
but for a word. The pale face of the 
Admiral never changed. The word 
that every man, from the Executive 
Officer to the Messenger boy, was 
crazy to hear, never came. 
Like the Richmond, the flagship also | 


hailed on the Arkansas would have an- 
nihilated the splendid hospital boat Red 
Rover, with her cargo of human freight.” 

As the ram passed, her earlier com- 
pliment was finally repaid with 9-inch 
projectiles from the port battery of the 
giant sloop. “...with what effect could 
not be seen,” reported her captain, 
Cmdr, Richard Wainwright,” as “we 
were loaded with 5-second shell.” In 
fact, Lt. Phelps who was watching from 
the Benton observed that the sloop’s 


= 
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“rounds “overshot her.” The Confederate 


was beyond her before another broad- 


| side could be fired. 


Still, the flagship’s one roar was far 
more effective than her commander ini- 
tially imagined. Although most of her 


bolts bounced off the side of the Rebel | 


armorclad, one round penetrated the 
iron, oak, and cotton toward the rear of 
the starboard casemate side. Shell frag- 
ments killed four men on the 32-pdr. 
and concussed the gun captain so badly 
that he was permanently invalided. 
While the scrappy vessel passed 


Wainwright’s command, a seaman | 


aboard the Tyler, still being followed 
by the Rebel, became that boat's final 
casualty when a cannonball from the 
Arkansas took his head off. With the 
Arkansas’ gun crews engaged on all 
sides, the timberclad was able to scurry 


| 


behind the ironclad Essex and round to | 
under her stern. Amazed at his escape, | 


the officer of the deck aboard the Tyler 
took time to note that their enemy was 
“receiving the fire of most of the vessels 
of our’ flotilla” When she came by, she 
would also receive a final dosage from 
the Tyler. 


Lying not far from the starboard 


beam of the Hartford, the gunboat and 
ram General Bragg,’ having raised steam 
-when the armorclad first appeared, now 
had a chance to strike a blow—but did 
not take it. The former Confederate 
ram captured at the Battle of Memphis 
was newly arrived from above follow- 


ing her rebuilding. Her commander, Lt. | 
| vulnerability for a safe run to the cover 
assigned to the Western Flotilla in 1861, | 


Joshua Bishop, one of the officers first 


"was ready to slip his anchor cable and 


had beat his men to quarters. 

Fearful that his action would “foul 
the fire of the Hartford and Richmond, 
Bishop waited for orders to attack. 
When they did not arrive, he stayed 
put. The Bragg’s failure to sortie was 
condemned in naval circles ever after. 
Admiral Porter in his Naval History of 
the Civil War summed up the senti- 
ment: “Had she done this [attacked] 
she would doubtless have disabled the 


Arkansas by ramming her as the latter 
vessel was already damaged in her mo- 
tive power.” 

“Admiral Farragut said next day,” 
Bishop later confided to his diary, “T 
had lost my promotion thereby.” De- 
spite a rather rigid management system, 
operational initiative—as opposed to 
inaction—in the face of an enemy had 


been a U.S. Navy maxim since the days | 


of John Paul Jones. 
Lt. Reigart B. Lowry, captain of 
the Federal gunboat Sciota, had heard 


heavy firing from the direction of the | 


Yazoo River as early as 6:10 a.m. Look- 
ing upstream a while later through his 
telescope, his wonder as to the cause 
“manifested itself in the appearance of 
the gunboat Tyler running before and 
closely pursued by an ironclad rebel 
ram.” Lowry would provide the most 
detailed account of his vessel’s partici- 
pation in the Arkansas’ fleet-passing 
breakout of any Northern commander. 
The Sciota was anchored fourth in 


line below the Ellet ram anchorage, | 
with her engines under repair and no | 
steam. As the volume and intensity of | 
the bombardment upriver increased, Lt. | 


Lowry ordered his fires lit and steam to 
be raised ASAP. Studying the approach 
of the Arkansas, he saw a construction 
resemblance between her and the two 
ironclads Farragut’s fleet had faced at 
New Orleans, the Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. Those were, of course, immobile. 
The one coming at him “seemed by her 


movements to trust entirely to her in- | 


of the Vicksburg batteries.” 

Like the Pinola, the principal arma- 
ment of the Sciota was a big 11-inch 
Dahlgren. As the Arkansas came abreast, 
the monster spit a 10-second round 
into her side, “but the shell glanced off 
almost perpendicularly into the air and 
exploded.” Lt. Lowry, unable to rapidly 
reload his great gun, ordered his men to 
“a brisk fire” against her port broadside 
gunports. This fuselage of small arms 
fire, the commander reasoned, pre- 
vented the ram from returning fire “till 


| 
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¥ The Arkansas runs the gauntlet of the 7 
U.S. fleet, passing, as its intrepid captain 
reported, “within pistol shot” of the enemy. 


after she passed us.” 

Propelled by the current and her 
own feeble engines, it took the Rebel 
warship four to six minutes to pass out 
of the little gunboat’s line of fire. Dur- 
ing this time, the Arkansas continued to 
receive Federal largess from every side. 
Master’s Mate John Wilson recalled a 
shell exploding in front of his gunport, 
“killing my sponger and knocking 
down the other men.” Watching from 
the quarterdeck of the Sciota, Lt. Lowry 
“observed one man, in the act of spong- 
ing, tumble out of the port, sponge and 
all, evidently shot by a rifle ball” 

At the rear of the casemate, Lt. Read 
remembered that the armorclad’s steam 
“was now so low we could maneuver 
with difficulty.” On top of this, the boil- 
ers had become a great problem, inten- 
sifying the fire room heating problem 
first experienced in Old River. 

In their haste to fit the boilers and 
otherwise ready her machinery, the 
workers had forgotten to line the fire 
front of the boilers with non-conduct- 
ing materials. This defect was not no- 


ticed then and now, whenever a heavy. 


coal fire was put in, “the whole mass of 


iron about the boilers became red hot 


and nearly roasted the firemen.” 
During the break-out, the situation 


_ became so bad that the original firemen 


were overcome and had to be relieved. 
Lt. JohnGrimball was detailed, as Lt. 
Stevens was earlier, to find and rotate 
replacements. 

Still, the Arkansas “went, fighting 
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¥ Perhaps the best vantage point for observing the action was the Warren County 
Courthouse in the center of Vicksburg. 


captain and badly wounded. Carried 
below for medical attention, it would be 
weeks before he returned to duty and, 
following the demise of the Arkansas, 
he played no further role in the war. 

Also about this time, a collective 
gasp escaped the multitude watching 
from shore. In “the midst of this terrific 
fire,” reported one Southern artillery- 
man, “we saw the Confederate flag fly- 
ing over her mast go down.” 

Midshipman Dabney M. Scales, 
commanding the forward starboard 
Dahlgren, heard that the armorclad’s 
battle flag had been shot away. With a 
nod to Lt. John Grimball at the star- 
board side bow Columbiad, he scram- 
bled up the forward access ladder to 
the top deck. Scampering past the pilot 
house and chimney, which were “being 
swept by a hurricane of shot and shell,” 
Scales “deliberately bent on the colors 
again, knotted the halyards, and hoisted 
them up....” Having displayed, in the 
words of one lady, “a courage equal to 
that of the wild, intrepid Beggars of the 
Sea,” it is likely he reentered the case- 
mate aft. 

Later, when the flag was knocked 
down again, Scales started to repeat | 
his action. This time he was restrained | 
by direct order of Lt. Brown. The flag 

episode was initially understood 
ashore to have been the work of 

Lt. Brown himself, but, “we after- 

wards learned,” remembered Sgt. 
Flatau, that it was Scales that 
“hoisted the flag, after taking it 

from Captain 


our way right and left...” As cannon- 
ball after cannonball fell off her sides 
into the water, a newspaper reporter 
observed: “Steadily but surely she keeps 
on the way, firing one broadside at the 
transports and the other at some vessel 
on the other side. She has nearly run 
the gauntlet.” ’ 

For some time now, Lt. Brown had 
been returned to his broken conning 
tower, from which he continued to lead 
his vessel’s charge toward Vicksburg. 
When not peering through his tele- 
scope, the Arkansas’ captain was shout- 
ing commands down the speaking tube 
or firing his pistol at Union sailors on 
ships passed. He was entirely exposed 
not only to Federal cannon, but to hun- 
dreds sharpshooters, anyone of whom 
would have been pleased to have hit 
him. 

Lt. Gift called his superior a hero 
and stated his “man ‘of steel never 
flinched.” Twice he was knocked off his 
platform by exploding shells, “stunned, 
with his marine glass broken in his 
hand, and he received a wound on his 
temple.” Brushing himself off on both 
occasions, he returned to his post and 
duty, even as Mini balls pattered “all 
around and about him.” 

Midshipman Clarence 
Tyler, Brown’s aide and 
messenger, was not as 
lucky. He was shot in 
the head at his post 
near the 
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Brown’s hands.” The battle flag of 
the Arkansas, whether the one raised 


by Scales that was lost (and possibly | 


picked up by a Union craft) or a later 
one would become the subject of some 
controversy in future years. 

Meanwhile, below decks on the 
Rebel ram, officers and men struggled 
to keep their cannon supplied with am- 
munition and firing. Much of the calm 
distribution of shot and shell to the 
forward guns was due to the cool ac- 
tions of a Quartermaster’s Mate named 
Eaton, who was posted at the head of 
the ladder leading to the berth deck and 
provided “a kind of superintendence 
over the boys who came for powder.” 
Although history does not record his 
Christian name or allow us biographi- 
cal detail, Lt. Gift paid him the highest 
tribute as an example of the determina- 
tion of the enlisted men: 


Eaton was a character. He had thick, | 


rough, red hair, an immense mus- 
cular frame, and a will and courage 
rarely encountered. Nothing daunt- 
ed him,and the hotter the fight, the 
fiercer grew Eaton. From his one 
eye, he glared furiously on all who 


seemed inclined to shirk, and his | 


voice grew louder and more dis- 
tinct as the shot rattled and crashed 
upon our mail. At one instant you 
would hear him pass the word 
down the hatch:‘Nine-inch shell, 
five-second fuse. “Here you are, my 


aa 


lad, with your rifle shell; take it and | 
go back,quick. “‘What’s the matter | 


that you can’t get that gun out?’ and 
like a cat, he would spring from his 
place, and throw his weight on the 
side tackle, and the gun was sure to 
go out. ‘What are you doing here, 
wounded? Where are you hurt? Go 
back to your gun, or I'll murder you 
on the spot. Here’s your nine-inch 
shell? ‘Mind, shipmate (to a wound- 
ed man), the ladder is bloody, don’t 
slip, let me help you’ 

The next vessel in line was the 
1,488-ton second-class. sloop-of-war 
Iroquois, the third largest Northern 


warship present, and the one upon 
which our letter writer, Captain’s Clerk 
Edward S. Bacon, served. As the Ar- 
kansas passed her, one of the Federal’s 
heavy shot struck her side, abreast the 
port side bow Columbiad. The shock 
knocked down one of its crew, who 
was taking a cannonball from the shot 
rack. Rubbing his bruised hip, the sailor 
grinned at Lt. Gift, shouting they were 
all very lucky because their enemy 
could “hardly strike twice in a place.” 
Hardly had the man uttered his 


optimism than a shell did, in fact, enter | 


the breach just made and bore into the 
cotton bale lining on the inside of the 
bulwark. When securely snuggled, it ex- 
ploded with tremendous force in a huge 
cloud of smoke. Fires caught the wood- 
| work, but, fortunately, Lt. Stevens, “ever 
| cool and thoughtful,” was unhurt. He 
ran to the engine room hatch, grabbed 
the firehose kept there, and “dragged 
it to the aperture.” With the help of an 


improvised fir- fighting crew, the blaze | 
was quickly extinguished without the | 


need to sound a general alarm. 
The effect of this one round was 
murderous. Lt. Gift, his hair and 
beard singed and his cap missing, was 
amazed to find himself alive when all 
| around him, sixteen men, were killed 
‘or wounded. Only one other man, a 
Quartermaster’s Mate named Curtis, 
survived. 

Over on the Iroquois, Clerk Bacon, 
in a message sent home after the fight, 
remembered that their shot “ricocheted 
and then struck right amidships, be- 
tween wind and water.” Although the 

* range was not believed to be quite right, 
the officers, “standing on the poop 
[deck] of the Flag [ship],” were im- 
pressed. They all “cheered right heartily, 
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| ® The USS General Bragg. The 1,043-ton 


former Confederate side-wheel cottonclad, 3 


was one of the few Union vessels with 
steam up. Fearful that his fire would 
disrupt that of the Hartford and Richmond, 
her commander, Lt. Joshua Bishop, did 
| ei was roundly criticized for it 
ater. is 
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as did we.” 
Gift, Curtis, and one of the Missouri 


volunteer captains, were able to get one | 


more 64-pdr. shot down the muzzle 
of the Arkansas’portside Columbiad. 
Before it could be fired, another heavy 
Federal projectile, this one an 11-inch 
round from either the Wissahickon or 
Winona next in line, entered the case- 
mate just above the port broadside 
Dahlgren. It loosed a blanket of wood 
and iron splinters that hit every sailor 
in the gun crew, killing two men and a 


| powder boy and wounding three oth- 


ers. This time, Lt. Gift’s left arm was 
broken. Master’s Mate Wilson was 
knocked senseless, suffering head and 


nose wounds. Quartermaster Curtis | 


was again unhurt. 

This Northern shot was not finished 
with the Arkansas’ forward batter- 
ies. The ball “passed across the deck, 
through the smoke-stack, and killed 
eight and wounded seven men at Scales’ 
gun,” which was being run out at the 


| time. It finally smashed into the other 


bulkhead, broke in half, and fell to the 
deck. Once more, Lt. Brown and Ste- 
vens sought to contain damage and 
reassure the men on the gundeck, hurt 
or not. 

The load and shoot routine contin- 
ued amidst the carnage as men came 
forward to carry away the wounded and 


| dead, the latter reverently covered with 


canvas. Others arrived to sweep away 
the blast fragments, wood, steel, iron, 
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<4 Her smokestack riddled by Federal shot, 


the Arkansas passes between two Union 
vessels, firing at both simultaneously. 


Frank Knox. Campfire amd Cottonfield 


slivers and chunks. Powder boys, some- 
| times slipping on the blood-soaked 


decks, ran ammunition and powder 

bags to the divisions, while gunners 

shifted between pieces as required. 
“Blood and brains bespattered ev- 


_ erything,” remembered Master’s Mate 


_ Wilson, “whilst arms, legs, and several 


headless trunks were strewn about.” Be- 
low in the sick bay, Dr. H. W. M. Wash- 
ington and his helpers did what they 
could for the injured. 

Steaming past the Oneida and ap- 
proaching the Western Flotilla anchor- 
age, Pilot Gilmore became disoriented, 
losing his bearings in the blinding 
smoke of the big guns. Indeed, the black 
cloud was so thick that it hugged the 
surface of the river making it difficult 
for anyone, Union or Confederate, to 
see. , 

Fearful that he was steering the 
armorclad off course, Gilmore rang 
the ship’s bell, causing the Arkansas to 
pause in midstream. As the propellers 
slowed to their lowest turn rate, the 
guide ran down the pilothouse ladder 


to the front of the gun deck. There Lt.. 


Wharton allowed him to take a look out 
of his gun port while the Columbiad 


was withdrawn for reloading and so re- - 


gain his bearings. 

Onward “through the smoke, the 
din of shot and the shriek of shell,” she 
continued, firing in every direction. “It 
was,” wrote Ms. Dimitry, “as though the 
bold heart of the Gonfederacy beat un- 
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der her iron ribs!” 


Looking up river at the approaching | 
armorclad, Lt. Cmdr. Phelps, aboard | 


the Benton, noted that “some of the 
smaller vessels with heavy guns gave her 
very damaging shot. The rail road iron 
flew from her sides and great holes were 


made.” In the Old Navy, Phelps was an | 


even closer friend of Lt. Brown than 
Capt. Walke. 

Flag Officer Charles H. Davis, stand- 
ing near Phelps, was also impressed, 
watching the Arkansas defy “danger or 
interruption.” His opinion of Brown’s 
action was very unpolitic. “It was 
certainly a very exciting and pleasing 
sight,” he wrote, “so far as the gallantry 
of the thing was concerned...” 

In a July 19 letter to Comptroller 
Whittlesey, Phelps echoed Davis’ ad- 


miration, “...the plucky craft still kept | 


on,” he admitted, “never stopping to 
make fight, having the one object in 
view to run our fire.” Even Flag Officer 


Farragut, whose flagship was anchored | 


abeam of the Benton, though enraged 
over the successful breakout, would 
admit to Navy Secretary Gideon Welles 


that “she took the broadside of the | 


whole fleet. It was a bold thing...” 

Italian naval historian Raimondo 
Luraghi later had high praise for the 
physical success of the Arkansas. “Most 
enemy shot and shell had failed to 
pierce the casemate,” he wrote in 1996, 
"which, in the main, had resisted well. 
Those that did, however, caused signifi- 
cant damage, dismounting guns, crack- 
ing or smashing gun carriages, and 
sending splinters flying. 

As a result of the few structural 
penetrations, the interior of the Ar- 
kansas was now the slaughterhouse the 
men had earlier feared and Confederate 
Flag Officer William F. Lynch, when he 


~ took over the Jackson, MS, naval station | 


about a week earlier, had proclaimed. 


< Another depiction of the action. 
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| out of the way, an increasing number of 
| the wounded or injured required treat- 
ment. These were taken below to the 
sick bay or, if ambulatory, moved them- 
selves out of the way, with the slightly 
wounded remaining at their posts. 


120 to 130 degrees, while smoke from 


eryone chocking and crying. Clothes 


Continuous relief parties spelled the 
| exhausted engine room crew; no-one 
| . . 

| could remain in the black spaces long 


the gundeck. 

The armorclad’s chimney was so 
perforated that it was nearly impossible 
to keep up sufficient steam to turn the 


most a greater propulsion aid than the 


T. Mahan later wrote: “Her speed was 


thereby reduced to one knot, power- | 


less to ram and scarcely sufficient to 


otherwise soiled were not uncommon. | 


before he needed to escape back up to | 


screws; the Mississippi’s current was al- | 


_ boat’s own powerplant. Admiral Alfred | 


As the dead were covered and placed 


The heat was intense, upwards of | 


she made it, the remaining channel 
to Vicksburg was open. The challenge 
would prove less daunting than one 
might think, given that the Northern 
leader commanded the only ironclad 


vessels faced during the Mississippi 


River phase of his “breakout.” 
The Cincinnati, Louisville, and Es- 


| sex were anchored without steam up. 
Assigned picket duty, the former lay ap- | 
proximately a half mile lower than the | 


the cannon and machinery had ev- | 


| steer.”By now, all of the lifeboats were | 


| holed and the wreckage of their frames 
| was dragging along behind. 
“It was a little hot this morning all 
_ around,” remarked Lt. Brown. Never- 
_ theless, his people rallied to their duty. 
Every officer and man gave without 
hesitation. “Each one, acting under the 
eye of Stevens,” the commander later 


sult depended on himself.” 

So it was that the Southern armor- 
clad, her castiron ram broken and the 
armor on her sides dented or ominous- 
ly rattling in many places, slowly con- 
tinued ahead. Her iron-willed captain 
and crewwere determined to survive the 
| vicious tomahawking of Union cannon 
shot and rifle fire. Once past the Wissa- 
hickonand Winona, Lt. Brown, sought “a 
cooler athmosphere,” and so returned 
to his perch atop the casemate. * 

Looking ahead, Lt. Brown saw that 
his boat stilhhad to get past the river 
ironclads of Flag Officer Davis, ly- 
ing closer to the Mississippi shore. If 


| 
| 
' 
} 
| 
| 
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others. “She had barely steam enough 
raised to turn her wheel over,” remem- 
bered one of her mates, Eliot Callender. 

The Louisville was repairing from 
a blacksmith boat moored alongside. 
The Essex, having discovered a burnt 
out boiler the night before, was having 
a new one installed and could not have 
fired up quickly even if desired. She 


did manage to fire seven rounds at the | 
Arkansas,reportedly hitting her thrice. | 
“One of my shot penetrated her iron | 


covering,’ Cmdr. Porter later claimed. 
The former Confederate ram 

Sumter,captured by Flag Officer Davis 

during the Battle of Memphis, was also 


under repair, replacing a worn out wa- | 
ter pipe with a new one. Consequently, | 


she, too, was unable to interfere with 
the Confederate escape. 
Only the Benton, thanks to Lt. 


Cmdr. Phelps’ earlier attention, was 


able to slip her cable and get under- 


| way in time to challenge the embattled 
beamed, “seemed to think that the re- | 


Confederate. The refugee Tyler, hid- 
ing behind the Essex, did poke out to 


_ loose a broadside as her late antagonist | 


passed by. The timberclad’s paymaster, 
Coleman, paid high tribute to the Ar- 
kansas, frankly stating that there was 
“no pluckier exploit in the war,” passing 
through the fleet “without material in- 
jury.” 

From the roof of his casemate, Lt. 
Brown, without aid of a glass, was able 
to see “close ahead and across our way, 
a large iron-clad displaying the square 
flag of an admiral.” She was barely mov- 
ing and her beam was exposed offer- 
ing an easy ramming target, even for a 
vessel like his, powered as much by the 


<4 Lt. John (“Jack”) Grimball, a former 
U.S. midshipman, was chief of the ; 


’ Arkansas’s forward battery, consisting of 


one Columbiad and one Dahlgren. He later 
served on the ocean raider Shenandoah. 


current as by her own machinery. Pilot 
Brady was ordered to strike the enemy 
craft amidships. 

Some believed from afar that the 
Benton was, in fact, the Cincinnati, sunk 
| by Confederate rams at Fort Pillow two 
months earlier, repaired and now pres- 
ent. All eyes turned toward the Federal 
ironclad as “on comes the Arkansas, 
seemingly like Anteus of old, picking up 
new strength at every step.” 

As the Arkansas descended past 
Farragut’s vessels, the Benton’s steam 


pressure increased gradually. First 60 | 


pounds, then 100, and finally, 120. 
Emitting huge clouds of black, sooty 
smoke from her twin chimneys, she 
slipped her cable and inched ahead, 
barely moving. Davis’ flagboat might be 
able to loose a broadside; she certainly 
would not be meeting the ram bows- 
on. 

Just when it looked like the Rebel 
might hit her, the Benton avoided a 
collision “by steaming ahead.” As she 
dodged, the Arkansas passed under her 
stern, almost touching. As she did so, 
Brown heeled slightly to give her his 
entire starboard broadside. 

The ram captain rather imagined 
that this raking fire “went through 
him from rudder to prow.’ The New 
‘York Times reported that a shot was 
received by the Benton “near the edge 
of the after part of the larboard side.” 
William E. Webb of the St. Louis Daily 
Missouri Republican was more specific. 
The Western Flotilla flagboat, he wrote: 
“got two shots through her port hind- 
quarter, two in the stern, and two swept 

“the deck....Several indentations were 
made in her thickest iron, but the metal 
was proof to the distance of a mile.” 

Lt. Cmdr. Phelps later admitted that 
one of Brown’s rifled bolts cut away a 


stanchion and left a trace on the back of 


his sack uniform coat. “It was an ugly, 
whizzing 60-Ib. fellow,” he remembered. 
“So much for the favors of my friend 
Brown,’ the flag captain lamented. 

The New York Tribune commented 
further: “A round shot passed so near 


Capt. Phelps as to take the nap from his 
coat, without doing him any injury.” 
The marveling scribe opined for his 
readers: “This is as narrow an escape 
from propulsion from this planet as 
usually occurs, and quite as near as any 
one not enamored of death would de- 
sire.” 

More than a week later in a letter 
home, Flag Officer Davis told of “the 
shot that came through us on the 15".” 
After easily crashing through the Ben- 
ton’s side and decapitating a crewman, 
it “destroyed the cabin kitchen, Captain 
Phelps’ room, and my own room, fi- 
nally lodging in the very center of my 
bed.” A damage control party found the 


shot and turned it over to the squadron | 
commander, who kept it. He hoped | 
“to bring it home with me one of these | 


days.” 

The Benton did not return the ar- 
morclad’s greeting, even after she slid 
past headed downstream. The shots 
into her from the Arkansas were among 
the last fired by Brown’s command dur- 
ing the morning of her breakout. 

There remained only the Cincinnati, 


| on picket duty, to thwart the passage. 


Her involvement with the Rebel ram 
was relived in a 1900 paper by Mate 
Callender read before a group of USN 
veterans in Chicago: 
The Arkansas, though badly disfig- 
ured, was still in the ring, and hay- 
ing passed all the other boats, made 
for the lone Cincinnati,with no very 
amiable intentions. The Cincinnati- 
gave her her bow battery of three 
nine-inch Dahlgrens; every shot 
struck her antagonist square on her 
bow casemates, and all three of these 
_ immense solid shot flew up in the 
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air, plainly visible to the naked eye, 
until they were hardly larger than 
marbles. The Arkansasappeared to 
have but one of her forward guns 
in working order, but with that she 
struck the Cincinnati twice, and 
then started for her with her great 
steel beak. 

The Cincinnatislipped her an- 
chor, and having so little steam on 
she drifted quartering down the river 
toward the Mississippi shore. A long 
sand bar extended out into the river 
from this shore. On came the Arkan- 
sas, with every pound of steam her 
disabled engines could handle, when 
within one hundred feet of the Cincin- 
nati she ran aground, drawing thirteen 
feet, while our boat drew only six. 
Now was the Cincinnati’s chance. Oh, 
for steam to handle that boat! But it 
was not there. She got in her bow and 
starboard batteries of nine-inch Dahl- 


| grens and smooth 64*8, but not one 
shot appeared to hurt her antagonist, 
| which was doing its best to get off the 


bar. Could the Cincinnati have run up 
alongside and boarded, the ram might. 
have changed her colors. But it was not 
to be. Slowly the ram drew off the bar 
and swung down stream and was soon 
around the bend. 

Neither Union nor Confederate 
sources, official or newspaper, refer in 
detail to the Cincinnati’s efforts to block 
the Arkansas. They also do not mention 
the ram’s grounding. 

The Confederate ram had made 
it to the end “of what had seemed the 
iterminable line, and also past the outer 
rim of the volcano.” Firing level at al- 
most point blank range, the Arkansas, 
despite her injuries, did terrible damage 
to the vessels of Farragut, Davis, and El- 
let. Of the 97 shots fired, only 24 missed 
their target. 

Relieved not to have been sunk, 
Lt. Brown called all of his subordinate 
officers topside to get some fresh air 
and also, for the first time, to take a 


panoramic look “at what we had just 


come through...” Up the ladders came 
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<4 Midshipman Dabney M. Scales (1841-1920), in later life. During the Arkansas’s dash 
through the U.S fleet, Scales—commanding the forward starboard Dahlgren—learned 
that the armorclad’s battle flag had been shot away. He scrambled up to the top deck, 
past the pilothouse and chimney that were being “swept by a hurricane of shot and shell,” 
bent on the colors again, knotted the halyards, and hoisted them up. Subsequently, when 
the flag was again knocked down, Lieutenant Brown forbade Scales from replacing it 


again. Scales later served on the Shenandoah. 


Lt. Grimball, Gift, Wharton, Read, and 
AlphonsoBarbot, plus the available 
midshipmen, including the valiant 
Scales (Midshipman Tyler remained 
in sickbay), Chief Engineer City and 


were seen lined with spectators, who 


appeared like a dense moving sea of | 


humanity. 

Ashore, soldiers from Pvt. Wil- 
liam Y. Dixon’s unit, Co. G (“Hunter’s 
Rifles”), 4" Louisiana Infantry, had 
waited patiently above the river “waiting 


| to welcome our little boat with a heary 


cheer if it could be so fortunate as to get 


| through the gauntlet of about 50 large 


gunboats, some carrying as many as 
30 guns.” All this time, an “aweful and 


| thunderous roar” was heard for two | 


miles “up & down the river.” 
Recovering from her near-fatal en- 
counter with the Arkansas, the Benton 
rounded to and, with the Cincinnati 
now tailing, followed the Southern war- 


| ship, firing her bow guns “as rapidly 


| as she could.” Progress was slow; or, as 


Master’s Mate Wilson. “The little group | 
of heroes” closed around Lt. Brown, | 
shouting words of joy and relief back | 


and forth over the noise of the engines. 
All were undoubtedly shocked to see 
their chimney “resembled an immense 
nutmeg-grater, so often had it been 
struck.” Others were cognizant that 
their pilot, Missourian Brady, like the 
mortally-wounded John Hodges, had 
shown “the greatest courage and skill 
in handling this sluggish vessel under 
such circumstances.”As the men took 
visual stock and perhaps congradulated 
themselves, they were not yet fully in 
sight of Vicksburg. Several may have 
looked down and seen that “the sides of 
the ship were spotted as if it had been 
peppered.” Some of the sources of the 
strange sounds ’of rattling iron were also 
noticed. All could see that their small 
boats “were shot away and dragging.” 
Not knowing if her straining en- 
gines would continue to function prop- 
erly, the Arkansas passed around De 
Soto Point, headed for the Vicksburg 
landing. As she began to emerge from 


the smoke, the high bluffs, increasingly 


ahs 8 vom Mon & be | 


more visible in the bright — sun, 


Flag Officer Davis reported, the Benton | 


chugged along “at her usual snail’s pace 
which renders anything like pursuit lu- 
dicrous.” 

A heavy ball from one of the Federal 


ironclads passed over the heads of the | 
Arkansas’ officers, assembled atop her | 


casemate. “It was the parting saluta- 


tion,” remembered Lt. Brown, “and if | 


aimed two feet lower would have been 
to us the most injurious of the battle.” 


As both the Arkansas and her pur- | 


suers approached the hill batteries in 
the upper part of the fortress city, Flag 


| Officer Davis and Lt. Cmdr. Phelps con- 


rounded De Soto Point and became ful- 


ly engaged with the Confederate batter- | 
ies below Fort Hill. For fifteen minutes, | 


the ironclads and the First Tennessee 
Heavy Artillery exchanged rounds nois- 
ily. The Volunteer State artillerymen 
reportedly succeeded in hitting Davis’ 
flagboat five times. One shot penetrated 
the Benton’s shellroom, but fortunately 


for her did not explode. Two men were | 


wounded. 


With so few assets available to keep | 


the Mississippi open between Cairo, 
Illinois, and Vicksburg, discretion 


dictated that any plan to pursue the | 
| Arkansas further be abandoned at this 
| time. The Benton and Cincinnati gave 


up the chase, rounded to, and withdrew 
behind the point, shortly thereafter re- 
turning to their former anchorage. 

Flag Officer Davis had the satis- 
faction, at least, of knowing that his 
was only the second Federal vessel to 
move. Still, as he confided in a letter: “I 


thought after the morning at Memphis | 


I had done with rams, but here this 


scamp has come to keep us again in a | 


state of excitement and apprehension.” 


Aboard the*Cincinnati, Master’s | 


Mate Callender was agog with admira- 


| tion for Lt. Brown. As he said later, “I | 


respectfully insist that for coolness and | 


| bravery, for desperate chances offered 


| and taken, the records of the Civil War | 
| will show nothing equal to the raid that | 


sidered their strategy. Both men wished | 
to “pursue the rebel to his den,” hoping | 


for a chance to destroy him under the 
city’s heavy guns. On the other hand, 
the two officers also realized that they 
might fail or be badly damaged by the 
nine batteries of opposing land cannon 
(or both) ahead. Regardless of the out- 
come, neither Federal ironclad had the 
motive power required to fight the cur- 
rent and return upstream. If they com- 
mitted to an attack, it would be neces- 
sary for both boats to pass Vicksburg 
and be forever operationally confined 
below the town. 


While Davis and Phelps considered 


the options, the Benton and Cincinnati 


morning of the Confederate steamer | 
Arkansas through the combined fleets | 
of Admiral Farragut and Flag Officer | 


Davis.” 


By this time, the Arkansas was with- | 


in eyesight of Vicksburg and her offi- | 
cers had returned to their duties, telling | 


the men in the darkness below that they | 


had made it. With safety approaching, 
the vessel was no longer “buttoned up” 
and crewmen were able to catch glimp- 
les out of the gunports. For sailors long 
below in the dark, the light was almost 
blinding as it danced upon the river. 
The steeples of churches were seen by 
many and, more impressively, a large 
Confederate flag flying atop the court- 


¥ The Arkansas survived her run through the combined Union fleet, but paid a heavy- 
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house cupola. and complaining or courageously bear- 


As the battered survivor sought the 
protection of the town batteries and 
approached the wharf below Jackson 
Street, someone ran a large pike up 
through the grating abaft the chim- 
ney and hoisted a Southern ensign. R. 
Thomas Campbell suggests the glee of 
the watching throng now became thun- 
derous. “Women cried. Men clapped 
| and cheered. Children danced around 
| and around with one another,” he 
wrote years later. “Flags and old sheets, 
anything they could get their hands 
on, were being waved in the morning 
breeze.” 

The sound of the firing in the early 
morning exchange on the Mississippi 
north of town was heard by officers and 
| men aboard that portion of the U.S. 
squadron that remained below. Unable 
to see what was transpiring above, no 
one knew for certain what was transpir- 
ing until an Army officer approached 
the mortar schooners, tied at the right 
bank, and passed word that the Arkan- 
sas was running through the combined 
fleet. As a result of the news, the lower 
units, under harassment of Vicksburg’s 
southern guns,withdrew downstream 
from their advanced positions, during 
| which time the mortar-schooner Sidney 
‘Jones ran aground and was burned. 

Lt. Brown now spied that portion 
| of Farragut’s fleet left below the town, 
“preparing to receive us or recede from 
| us.” Damaged, the Rebel armorclad 


a third battle.” Moreover, “humanity 


“terribly torn by cannon-shot—and of 
our dead.” 

Having returned to his forward post 
from topside, Lt. Gift took a moment 
to take stock of the carnage on the gun- 
deck behind him. “A great heap of man- 
gled and ghastly slain lay on the gun 
deck,” he remembered, “with rivulets of 
blood running away from them.” In this 
slaughterhouse, “brains, hair and blood 
were all about.” Below in the sickbay, 
50 or 60 wounded men “were groaning 
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was “not in condition just then to begin | 


required the landing of our wounded— | 
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ing their ills without a murmur.” 

There was great consternation 
aboard the Federal vessels left in the 
wake of the Southern armorclad. “Here 
was the end of the most cool and impu- 
dent attack on a fleet of 18 vessels (not 
to speak of Ellet’s Rams, one of which 
was blown up) that ever could be imag- 
ined,” opined Captain’s Clerk Edward S. 
Bacon aboard the Iroquois. And that by 
“a little nondescript of only 10 guns.” 

The Arkansas had survived the fi- 
ery gauntlet. It had taken a half hour 
to pass the combined fleets; it was two 
since the Carondelet was spotted in 
Old River. It was as well that it did not 
take any longer. As river historian Jack 
Coombe later noted: “A little longer 
under fire and the Arkansas would have 
been sent to the bottom of the Missis- 
sippi, probably with all hands.” ° 

“Much of Brown’s spectacular suc- 
cess against the Federal Fleet was due 
to the fact,’ Coombe opines, “that his 
enemy was asleep on the watch, with its 
steam down to conserve fuel.” Writing 
immediately after the war, Northern 
naval historian Charles Boynton was 
straightforward in his review. “Her 
appearance was so sudden, our offi- 
cers were so conscious of having been 
caught unprepared, and the success of 
the bold maneuver was so complete 
that, for a time,” he revealed, “the pre- 
vailing feeling was simply astonis! 
ment.” 1 ais 

Paul Stevens h 
Coombe, Boynton, 
others wh 
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pared for 


‘passage by the Northern vessels above 


Vicksburg was due to the lack of steam 
being up in Farragut’s fleet and that of 
Flag Officer Davis. Without the element 
of surprise, “in spite of Tyler’s 30 min- 
ute warning, Arkansas would have been 
destroyed.” The great nephew of Lt. 
Stevens also credits two other factors as 
contributing to the Rebel achievement. 

Second, Stevens wrote, “was the 
fact that each of Arkansas’ guns had a 
commissioned officer as gun captain or 
pointer and that these were all former 
U.S. naval officers.” Thirdly, the sortie 
past the Federals was made not on the 
high seas with lots of maneuvering 
room but on the confined and relatively 
narrow Mississippi. Shots from the 
Rebel, made at virtually point blank 
range, were telling. 

Flag Officer Farragut in particular 
has been roundly criticized over the 
years for not being more fully prepared, 
knowing as he might that a sortie by 
the Arkansas was a distinct possibility. 
In all honesty, as Musicant reminds us: 
“For both Davis and Farragut, it was an 


inexcusable lapse.” “Delta,” correspon-. 
dent for the New Orleans Daily Delta, | 


told readers in the Crescent City that 
they could surely believe that “our folks 
were chagrined and chopfallen for a 
moment.” To paraphrase and continue 
Coombe’s thought, both flag officers, 
however, “should have been more pre- 
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much anticipated sortie by the Con- 
federate ram down the Yazoo.” They 
“should have alerted the entire fleet, 
instead of just several vessels—even if 
one of them was the legendary Caron- 
delet.” 

Some Northern newspapers, un- 
like those in the South, downplayed 
the success of the armorclad and, as 
reported in a headline of the Philadel- 


phia Inquirer on July 22, dwelt on the | 


“desperate encounter” fought against 
her. Henry Bentley, the paper’s cor- 
respondent, wrote three days later that 
the contest between the Carondelet and 
Arkansas “was a brilliant affair, and had 
it not been that the former ran aground 
and could not free herself, the Rebel 
craft would never have passed into the 
Mississippi River.” 

“A few more shots were exchanged,” 
wrote Junius Henri Browne, “when the 
Arkansas made off and hastened so rap- 
idly down the river that the Carondelet, 
in her crippled condition, could not 
follow her.” Bodman; theChicago Daily 
Tribune reporter, appreciated the gal- 
lant Southern effort: “This unparalleled 
audacity and boldness elicits unquali- 
fied admiration of all. Such a thing nev- 
er took place before and will probably 
never take place again!” 

In penning his biography of Admi- 
ral Farragut in 1892, Mahan drew a line 
between appreciation and actual im- 
pact. “It was a most gallant exploit,” he 
wrote, “fairly comparable in daring to 
the passage of the Mississippi forts [at 
New Orleans in April].” On the other 
hand, he continued, it resulted “in no 
decisive effect upon the issues of the 
war.” 

For a few weeks, rumors concern- | 
ing the whereabouts of the Confederate 
ram were, as Oliver Wood McClinton 
pointed out many years later, rampant 
in the north and along the rivers. It was 
several times reported that she was “seen 
on its way up the river past Memphis 
and almost as far South as New Or- 


- leans.” 


t es. 
__ When the embarassed U.S. Navy Sec- 
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retary Gideon Welles heard and digested | 


the full story of the Rebel armorclad’s 
achievement, he wrote to both Farragut 
and Davis on July 25 stating the Depart- 
ment’s “regret” that the Arkansas had 
slipped through the fleet “owing to the 
unprepared condition of the naval ves- 


| sels.” That vessel, he ordered, “must be 


» 10 


destroyed at all hazards. 
Destroying the Arkansas would, 
in fact, be a tougher proposition than 


was imagined. That very night, that | 


part of Farragut’s fleet she passed in 


the afternoon steamed down below the | 


town firing upon her unsuccessfully in 


the dark. For the remainder of July, the | 


commanders of the West Gulf Squad- 
ron and the Western Flotilla attempted 
to pound her in every conceivable 
manner. Mortar boats and schooners 
attempted to hit her at her Vicksburg 


| anchorage with some of the giant 13- 


inch shells being used to bombard the 
city. Army cannoneers from General 
Williams’ command attempted to hit 
her from across the river. Early on the 
morning of July 22, the Essex and the 
Queen of the West attacked the Rebel 


ram from above but also failed to take | 


her out. 

After July 24, the Federal blue water 
and river warships withdrew, leaving 
the Arkansas in control of the waters 
around Vicksburg. Unhappily, early 
in August, she was sent by order of 
Maj. Gen. Van Dorn and Flag Officer 
Lynch but against her captain’s wishes 
to support a Confederate assault on 


| Baton Rouge. There in the face of her 


| old enemy, the Essex, she fell victim to 
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her greatest weakness—faulty primate 
engines—and had to be destroyed to 
keep her out of Northern hands. 


Myron J. (“Jack”) Smith Jr. is the 
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Tusculum College, Greeneville; Ten- 
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(McFarland, 2011). 


<4 The destruction of the Arkansas, four 
months later off Baton Rouge. 
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As spring approached in 1864, 
Union General Ulysses Grant had 
emerged as President Lincoln's 
greatest general. Victorious as Forts 
Henry and Donelson (February 
1862), Shiloh (April 1862), Vicksburg 
(July 1863), and Chattanooga 


| (November 1863), Grant was now 


promoted to Lieutenant General— 

a rank created for him by Congress 
—and assumed responsibility for all 
Federal military actions against the 
armies of the Confederacy. From that 
point in the war, until Confederate 
General Robert E. Lee surrendered 

at Appomattox in April 1865, Federal 
forces adopted a determined effort 
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to coordinate military activities in 
the East and West and to carve the 


A(Left) A martial- 
looking Sterling 


Confederacy into militarily disjointed | Price rides an 


sections. Grant's victory at Vicksburg 
had been an essential first step in this 
direction, extending Federal control 


| throughout the lower Mississippi 


Valley. Grant’s subsequent victories 


_ over Braxton Bragg at Chattanooga 


opened an invasion route to Atlanta. 
Confederate leaders had never 
coordinated their military activities 
in the East and West and they now 
found all of their armies vulnerable 
to Federal superiority in manpower 
and supplies. Nevertheless, powerful 
Confederate forces continued to 


obviously spiri ited | 
horse. But by the 
time of his 1864 
raid he weighed 
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ambulance. 
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operate in the East, in the trans- 
Appalachian theater, and in the trans- 
| Mississippi West. To be sure, after the 
fall of Vicksburg, Confederate forces 
west of the Mississippi posed less of 
a threat to Federal operations east of 
that river, but powerful rebel forces 
| continued to challenge Federal control 
| across the South. 
Serious fighting continued 
| in all theaters of operation. In the 
trans-Mississippi West General 
| Nathanial Banks launched the 
Red River Campaign (March-May 
1864) in an unsuccessful effort to 
| break Confederate resistance in 
the West. Banks’ efforts brought 
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Missouri’s Confederate 
commander Sterling 
Price back to the trans- 
Mississippi region to 
strengthen Kirby Smith's 
Arkansas command. 
The collapse of the Federal 
Red River Campaign left a 
substantial rebel presence to 
threaten Missouri from the south. 
This was the situation that soon 
challenged Missouri’s new federal 
commander, William Rosecrans, who 
had arrived in St. Louis late in January 
1864. Rosecrans had been badly 
beaten by Bragg at Chickamauga 
and nearly defeated by him at 
Chattanooga. When Grant took over 
at Chattanooga, Rosecrans came to 
Missouri where Lincoln expected that 
the general’s administrative abilities 
would be put to good use. 

Rosecrans initially found that 
his new command was the scene of 
constant skirmishing. With large 
numbers of rebel troops in northern 
Arkansas, southern Missouri and 
the Missouri River corridor 
remained vulnerable. Rebel 
raids continued and 
Federal cavalry repeatedly 
scoured the countryside 
attempting to root 
out the menace. The 
Federal commander 
at Springfield reported 
that groups of the 
enemy “are constantly 
moving north in bodies 
of from 50 to 125.” Late 
in May, as Banks’ Red River 
threat evaporated, about 
one hundred rebels attacked 
the Federal garrison at Lamar, in 
southwest Missouri. The rebels were 
driven off without loss on the Federal 
side but Confederates continued to 
roam the countryside. The force 
that had attacked Lamar had skirted 
the Federal garrison at Neosho and 
passed though Granby two days 
earlier. Federal cavalry chased the 
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rebels as they moved 
farther north but 
without effect. The 
Federal commander 
lamented that with the 
limited resources available 
to him it was impossible “to 
intercept them or bring them 
to an engagement.” 
In May 1864, William Tecumseh 
Sherman launched his Atlanta 
campaign and captured the city 
early in September. As Sherman 
advanced into Georgia, Kirby Smith 
entertained with increasing sympathy 
Sterling Price’s proposal to return in 
strength to Missouri. The collapse of 
the Red River Campaign meant that 
Smith faced no immediate danger 
in Arkansas. The concentration of 
Federal forces at Atlanta and the 
ease with which small bands of 
Confederates operated in southern 
Missouri suggested to Smith that 
Rosecrans forces were stretched 
thin and that St. Louis might be 
vulnerable to a bold attack. An 
invasion of Missouri might compel 
Federal forces to withdraw from 
central Georgia. Price still 
believed that thousands of 
Missourians would join 
his army of liberation. 
Union General 
Samuel R. Curtis, now 
at Fort Leavenworth, 
believed that Price's 
successes in Arkansas 
“inspired him with new 
energies.” Curtis had been 
victorious over Price at 
Pea Ridge (March 1862) and 
he considered himself “familiar 
with his purpose, often declared 
to his followers of making another 
effort to establish himself on the 
Missouri River.” At the very least a 
Confederate invasion of Missouri 
would embarrass the Lincoln 
administration and disrupt Missouri 
Unionists as they prepared for the 
fall elections. Curtis had returned 


to Fort Leavenworth after fighting 
Indians on the upper Arkansas River 
in Colorado. On September 17 he 
learned that Price had crossed the 
Arkansas River and had begun to 
assemble an army. Curtis had no 
doubt that an invasion of Missouri 
was imminent. Unfortunately most 
of his troops were too far west to be 
of use in new fighting in Missouri. 
But, on the positive side, Curtis found 
Fort Leavenworth well supplied with 
mountain howitzers. These light- 
weight guns would greatly strengthen 
the cavalry forces that he hurriedly 
began to organize. Curtis also advised 
the governor of Kansas, Thomas 
Carney, that it would be necessary to 
call out the militia. Curtis gathered 
together a regular United States army 
force of about four thousand men 
and denominated it“The Army of the 
Border.” 

When Kirby Smith contemplated 
sending Price into Missouri he may 
have been motivated by personal as 
well as military considerations. Like 
Ben McCulloch before him, Smith 
regarded Price and his men with 
disdain. When Price first returned to 
the trans-Mississippi theater, Smith 
criticized him for failing to maintain 
discipline in his ranks. Too often, the 
Missourians acted like plunderers, 
not soldiers. “In taking command 
of the District of Arkansas,’ Smith 
advised Price, “I hope you will make 
it your aim to reduce and discipline 
the cavalry” Smith ordered that “no 
new mounted regiments should be 
received.” Any new conscripts to 
Price's army should be assigned to 
infantry regiments. Moreover, Smith 
directed that “all inefficient and ill- 
mounted cavalry commands should 
be dismounted” and “every cavalry 
company to which depredation 
or outrages can be traced is to be 
immediately dismounted.” Smith 
urged Price to “reduce one-half your 
cavalry to infantry, and introduce 
order and discipline in the remaining 
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portion.” If Price did so, concluded 
Smith, “I honestly believe you will do 
more to relieve our people and benefit 
our cause than by gaining a victory.” 
On August 4, 1864, Smith 
formally issued the orders that 
authorized Price to make plans to 
invade Missouri. “General: You will 
make immediate arrangements for 
a movement into Missouri, with the 
entire cavalry force of your district.” 
Price should “make Saint Louis the 
objective point of your movement” 
with the understanding that the 
recruitment of large numbers of 
troops remained an overriding 
goal. Smith authorized Price to 
organize his army into three divisions, 
noting that these were “skeleton 
organizations” to be filled by new 
recruits as a “large addition to 
your force is expected.” 
Old concerns about 
the lack of discipline 
in Price's army 
remained. “You 
will scrupulously 
avoid all 
wanton acts of 
destruction and 
devastation,’ 
Smith instructed. 
“Restrain your 
men,’ Smith advised, 
“and impress upon 
them that their aim should 
be to secure success in a just 
and holy cause and not to gratify 
personal feeling and revenge.” 
On September 13, 1864, Price 
arrived in Pocahontas, Arkansas 
near the south central Missouri 
border. Two of Price’s division 
commanders—Jo Shelby and John 
Marmaduke—were experienced 
Missouri raiders. The third division’s 
commander was Brigadier General 
James Fleming Fagan, a Kentucky 
native whose family had settled in 
Arkansas. A veteran of the Mexican 
War, Fagan commanded the Arkansas 
troops who joined Price's Missourians. 


At Pocahontas, Price 
assembled an army of 
about twelve thousand 
men. But the skeleton 
divisions included many 
recent conscripts and 
captured deserters. As many 
as four thousand of Price’s men 
were unarmed. Price expected the 
army to grow in size once he entered 
Missouri and he intended to supply it 
with arms and stores captured from 
Federal forces. To assure a degree of 
military stability in his potentially 
unwieldy force, Price organized each 
division around an effective fighting 
brigade. Shelby’s division included 
his “Iron Brigade; now commanded 
by Colonel David Shanks as Shelby 
assumed the responsibilities of 
division commander. At the 
beginning of the war, 
Shanks had raised 
a regiment of 


cavalry near 
his home 


in Jackson 
County 
and fought 
throughout 
the war 
with Shelby’s 
brigade. In 
sharp contrast to 
the Iron Brigade, 
the other brigade 
in Shelby’s division was 
composed largely of recent recruits 
and only five hundred of the 
fifteen hundred men were armed. 
Commanding this skeleton brigade 
was the veteran Border Ruffian and 
partisan ranger, Colonel Sidney 
Jackman. Jackman had been born in 
Kentucky in 1826 and moved as a boy 
to Howard County Missouri. He later 
bought a farm in western Missouri 
and fought in the Border War against 
Free State settlers in Kansas. For 
most of the war, Jackman remained 
in western Missouri fighting as a 
partisan. In May 1864 he and his men 


A Lieutenant 
General 
Edmund Kirby 
Smith (1824- 
18893) 


“Thomas C. 
Fletcher (1827- 
1899) wasa 
delegate at the 
1860 Republican 
Convention in 
Chicago, and 

a supporter 

of Abraham 
Lincoln. He 
commanded 
three Missouri 
infantry 
regiments 
during the war. 
Taken prisoner 
in 1862, he was 
incarcerated in 
Libby Prison until 
his exchange 

in May 1863. 
Promoted 

to brigadier 
general for his 
services at Fort 
Davidson, he 
commanded a 
brigade during 
the Atlanta 
Campaign. In 
late 1864 he was 
elected governor 
of Missouri. 


crossed into Arkansas 
and joined Price’s army. 
The fighting core of 
Fagan’s division was 
the brigade commanded 
by Brigadier General 
William L. Cabell. Cabell 
was a Virginia native and an 
1850 graduate of West Point. After 
joining the Confederate Army he 
was assigned to the trans-Mississippi 
Department. Marmaduke’s division 
relied on veteran troops commanded 
by the sixty-two-year-old Fayette, 
Missouri lawyer, Brigadier General 
John B. Clark. Throughout Price's 
Missouri Expedition, these veterans 
bore the brunt of the fighting. 

At his headquarters in the 
Planters House Hotel in St. Louis, 
Rosecrans learned of Price's 
concentration of troops near the 
Missouri border. The Federal 
commander responded to the 
developing threat cautiously, leaving 
the initiative entirely in Price’s hands. 
Perhaps Rosecrans was intimidated 
by Price's success in driving back 
Frederick Steele's Federal Army of 
Arkansas. In any case, Rosecrans 
chose to wait and let Price make the 
first move. There was some logic to 
Rosecrans timid response. Guerrilla 
attacks were frequent in Missouri 
and any concentration of Federal 
troops to confront Price necessitated 
the abandonment of many of the 
small outposts that Rosecrans and 
his predecessors had created in 
their continuing attempt to pacify 
the countryside. A concentration 
of Federal forces would be a boon 
to the guerrillas. Moreover, if 
Rosecrans led a Federal army south 
to confront Price in Arkansas, he 
risked being outflanked, an outcome 
that could leave St. Louis dangerously 
exposed. But Rosecrans displayed 
timidity throughout Price’s Missouri 
Expedition. In his final report of 
July 1865 to Secretary of War Edwin 
M. Stanton, Ulysses Grant criticized 
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Elsewhere Federal 


Rosecrans’ cautiousness. y 
commanders made good s 
use of their advantages [@ 
in manpower and Oy 
supplies, Grant noted. @ 
Rosecrans did not. “The 
impunity with which Price 
was enabled to roam over 
the State of Missouri for a 
long time, and the incalculable 
mischief done by him, shows to 
how little purpose a superior force 
may be used.” Grant concluded that 
Rosecrans should have concentrated 
his forces and “beaten and driven 
Price” before the Confederates could 
do much damage in Missouri. Grant 
thought Rosecrans should have acted 
early in September when it was clear 
to Grant and Stanton that Shelby had 
joined Price in northern Arkansas. To 
meet the developing threat Rosecrans 
received reinforcements: a division of 
veteran troops commanded by Major 
General Andrew Jackson Smith. 
Smith was a West Point-trained 
veteran of the Mexican War who had 
served in the Vicksburg and Red River 
campaigns. The War Department 
diverted Smith’s command to St. 
Louis from Cairo where he had been 
preparing to move east to support 
Sherman at Atlanta. While Rosecrans 
waited for Price to attack, Smith 
deployed his troops in the defenses of 
St. Louis.° 

Price entered Missouri on 
September 19 and advanced in three 
columns separated by ten to thirty 
miles. Price directed that the columns 
form a junction at Fredericktown. 
Price rode with Fagan who advanced 
along a central course through 
Greenville. Marmaduke’s division 
advanced on Fagan’s right, passing 
through Popular Bluff. Shelby’s 
division advanced on Fagan’ left 
through Doniphan and Patterson. 
Shelby arrived in Fredericktown on 
September 24 and was soon joined 
by Fagan and Marmeduke. As Price 


AMajor 
General James 
F, Fagan (1828- 
1893) 


ee 


S 


Ye), assembled his army, the 
2), news of the Confederate 
'®} _ invasion reached 
®} Rosecrans. On the night 
} of September 24, the 

Federal commander 

directed Brigadier 
General Thomas Ewing 
to reinforce Fort Davidson 
at Pilot Knob, protecting the 
southern terminus of the Iron 
Mountain Railroad. At the same 
time Rosecrans deployed two brigades 
under General A. J. Smith at DeSoto, 
also on the Iron Mountain Railroad. 
Rosecrans prepared to defend St. 
Louis. Price was free to strike where 
he chose.” 

At Fort Davidson, just south 

of Pilot Knob, Ewing commanded 
a force of 1,500 men including two 
hundred veteran troops from Smith's 
command. These Iowa troops were 
veterans of Shiloh and the Vicksburg 
and Red River campaigns. They 
significantly bolstered the Federal 
garrison. The Federal force defended 


an hexagonal earthwork that 
commanded an unobstructed field 
of fire for several hundred yards in 

all direction. But Fort Davidson was 
far from impregnable. Pilot Knob 
Mountain and Shepherd Mountain 
rose above the fort to the south 

and rendered the place vulnerable 

to artillery bombardment. Ewing 
acknowledged that Fort Davidson 
was “indefensible against any large 
army having serviceable artillery.” 
But his engineers had not been 

able to find a better location for a 
defensive position to protect the Iron 
Mountain Railroad. The original 
earthwork had been erected in 1862 
when Grant commanded Federal 
forces in the region. Earlier in the 
summer of 1864, Ewing had done 
what he could to strengthen the 
position. He had obstructions placed 
on the roads leading up the relatively 
gentle southern and western slopes of 
Shepherd Mountain and he cleared 
the steeper northern slope of timber. 
The northern slope of Shepherd 
Mountain was within musket range 
of the fort and Ewing wanted to create 
a clear line of fire to discourage an 
attack from that location. He also 
deepened the ditch (to somewhat 
over six feet) in front of the fort’s nine 
foot parapet. He did what he could to 
shore up the eroded parapet and he 
added rifle pits on either side of the 
fort to extend its defenses. * 

Ewing had not been educated to 
bea soldier but he proved himself to 
bea very competent commander. He 
was the son of the prominent Ohio 
Whig politician, Thomas Ewing, Sr. 
The younger Ewing had graduated 
from Brown University and served 
as Zachary Taylor’s private secretary 
while his father served as Secretary 
of the Interior. At that time the entire 
Ewing family resided in Washington, 
D.C. and it was there that Ewing’s 
sister married William Tecumseh 
Sherman, Later in the 1850s, Ewing 


__#j practiced law in Cincinnati and then 
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moved to Kansas to 
promote railroad 
construction. When es 
the Civil War began he 

raised the Eleventh Kansas Infantry 
Regiment to which he was elected 
colonel. His successes in the field led 
to his promotion to brigadier general 
in March 1863. It was Ewing who had 
issued the notorious depopulation 
order—General Order No. 11— in 
retaliation for William Quantrill’s 
guerrilla raid on Lawrence, Kansas. 
When Price learned that Ewing was 
at Pilot Knob he made it his first 
priority to strike against that Federal 
garrison.” 

As planned, Price’s three 
columns formed a junction at 
Fredericktown. Fagan and Price 
joined Shelby here on September 24; 
Marmaduke arrived on September 
25. The division commanders 
conferred with Price that night. 
Shelby wanted to bypass Pilot Knob 
and strike directly at St. Louis. 
Marmaduke and Fagan favored 
attacking Pilot Knob to gain needed 
arms and supplies. They also 
thought it could be dangerous to 
leave a significant Federal force in 
their rear, Price did not immediately 
issue orders regarding an attack 
on Fort Davidson, but early the 
next morning (September 26) he 
sent Shelby north of Pilot Knob to 
destroy rail bridges and sections of 
the Iron Mountain Railroad. At the 
same time, Price sent Marmaduke’s 
and Fagan’s divisions west to 
Arcadia." 

Fagan’s division led the march 
to Arcadia. At Fort Davidson, Ewing 
learned that a Confederate army 
was concentrating at Fredericktown. 
On the morning of September 
26 he sent two companies south 
to scout the road to Ironton (a 
distance of about two miles south 
of Pilot Knob) and the road from 
Ironton east to Fredericktown. 

Early in the afternoon Ewing's 


scouts skirmished with | 4 Colonel 


Fagan’s advance troops__| Sidney D. 
east of Ironton in the Jackman (1826 
narrow gorge of Shut- or 1828-1886). 


in Gap. The Federals fell back to 
Ironton where they joined a third 
company of Federal troops to form 
a defensive line. Ewing reinforced 
this position with detachments of 
infantry, artillery, and cavalry. The 
Union troops succeeded in driving 
the Confederates back to Shut-in 
Gap but as the main body of Fagan’s 
and Marmaduke’s divisions moved 
up, the Federal force gradually fell 
back to Ironton. Nightfall and rain 
brought a halt to the fighting." 
Rosecrans had directed Ewing 
to hold Fort Davidson against 
detachments of rebel troops but to 
evacuate the position if faced with 
Price’s entire command. Rosecrans’ 
overriding concern was to keep 
as many of Ewing’s and Smith’s 
troops as possible between Price 
and St. Louis. By midnight Ewing 
felt certain that most of Price’s army 
had arrived in the Arcadia Valley. But, 
he resolved to make a stand at Fort 
Davidson believing that he could slow 
and perhaps blunt Price’s invasion 
before retreating toward 
the defenses of St. Louis. 
As Ewing prepared 
for the expected 
Confederate attack 
he sent north by 
rail all of the ‘ 
quartermaster 
and 


commissary 


VFroma 
drawing of the 
fort by Sergeant 
Henry C. 
Wilkinson. 


as all railroad 
rolling stock and 
quartermaster 
wagons. He also 
put his engineers to 
work constructing six 
“barbettes,’ platforms that 
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allowed his gunners to fire down from 
the fort’s parapets. General Smith had 
deployed his troops at DeSoto and 
Mineral Point and Ewing reported to 
him regularly by telegraph until the 
line was cut at about 11:00 a.m.on 
September 27.” 

Earlier on the morning of 
September 27, Fagan and Marmadule 
began a coordinated advance and 
steadily drove the Federal troops 
through the Arcadia Valley toward 
the defenses of Fort Davidson. At the 
point where the Ironton road crossed 
Knob Creek, Pilot Knob Mountain 
rose to the north and Shepherd 
Mountain rose to the south to form 
a narrow valley known as Ironton 
Gap. Here Ewing formed a new 
defensive line, locating infantry on the 
eastern slope of Shepherd Mountain 
and cavalry on the western slope of 
Pilot Knob. For a time Federal forces 
held their ground at Ironton Gap. 
Price sent a mounted force around 
Shepherd Mountain to probe the 
defenses of Fort Davidson from the 
west. As these Confederates rounded 
Shepherd Mountain and approached 
the fort they found themselves badly 
exposed in open terrain and they were 
easily driven away by two companies 
of skirmishers supported by the 
fort’s artillery. Ewing reported that 

Price’s men twice displayed a flag of 
truce; but Ewing had no intention 
of discussing the terms of his 
surrender and he directed his 
men to ignore the flags. 
Price pressed his 
attack on the Federal 
line at Ironton Gap. 
Marmaduke advanced 
on the rebel left over 
,, the eastern slope of 
Shepherd Mountain. 
Fagan advanced on the 
right over the western slope 
of Pilot Knob. Ewing watched 
as his men retreated and as “the 
enemy followed them along the 
hill-sides in strong force.” But as 


> Fort Davidson, at the foot of the 


nearby hills. 
Price's men approached the fort they _ task of crossing nine hundred yards 
were driven back by artillery and the | of open ground. Price had directed 
Federals briefly retook the gap. By | Marmaduke and Fagan to take care 


this time, however, Price had located 
two artillery pieces on Shepherd 
Mountain and Ewing quickly brought 
all of his forces and their artillery into 
the relative security of the fort. 

Marmaduke located his division 
of about three thousand men along 
the northern slope of Shepherd 
Mountain where they were 
supported by the field guns. 
Fagan deployed his four 
thousand troops along the 
northern slope of Pilot 
Knob. Price had decided 
| to storm the fort with 
his infantry rather than 
take the time necessary to 
deploy more artillery on 
Shepherd Mountain and 
conduct a bombardment that 
eventually would force Ewing's 
surrender. Price, Fagan and 
Marmaduke apparently agreed that 
they could make short work of Fort 
Davidson and move on before more 
Federal forces could be concentrated 
against them. 

Price believed that he had Ewing 
trapped. To the north Shelby’s 
division cut the Iron Mountain 
Railroad and prevented reinforcement 
from reaching Ewing. Price also 
believed that Shelby blocked a retreat 
by Ewing along the railroad and the 
parallel Middlebrook road. During 
the assault on Fort Davidson Price 
also detached a brigade from Fagan’s 
division and moved it north of the 
fort to block any federal retreat along 
the Potosi road." 

The Confederate assault on 
Fort Davidson began at 2:00 p.m. 
as their artillery opened fire from 
Shepherd Mountain. These guns 
were soon silenced, however, by 
effective artillery fire from the fort. 
Federal artillery fire also tore into the 
ranks of Marmaduke’s and Fagan’s 
troops who now faced a daunting 


| to press forward in a coordinated 
| attack to maximize the Confederate’s 
| numerical advantage. But when 
Fagan’s division advanced it was not 
immediately joined by Marmaduke's 
_ troops. Fagan’s division swept onto 
| the open ground on the southeast 
side of the fort, presenting 
themselves, as Ewing 
reported, “In handsome 
style, yelling and on the 
double-quick.” Federal 
troops opened fire on 
the rebels with musket 
fire from the fort and 
from the northern 
line of rifle pits. The 
seven guns in the 
fort fired canister into 
the Confederate ranks. 
Ewing described the bloody 
assault: 


“They rushed on most 
gallantly but were broken, confused, 
A Brigadier and swept down by our rapid and 
General _ well-directed fire until the advance 
William L. | reached the ditch, when the attacking 
Cabell (1827- | forces fled in dismay, leaving 
1911), an 1850 | apparently almost half their comrades 
graduate of dead or wounded on the plain.” 
oe | .-Siise concentration of Federal 
coninander fire caused Fagan's right flank (filled 
ofcavalry.He | with inexperienced troops) to break 
was captured | away and leave Cabell’s seasoned 
on October 25, | troops alone to press on to the ditch. 
1864, during There, even the best of Fagan’s men 
thelatterpart | faltered and then fied in disorder. 
of Price's Raid, | Marmaduke’s division suffered a 
and spent the similar fate. Marmaduke’s untested 
remaining men refused to leave the relative 
months of protection of a dry creek bed that 
thewaras.a traversed the plain about half way 
er ner: between the base of Shepherd 
Mountain and the fort. Only Clark’s 
veterans advanced to the fort’s ditch 
where they, too, wavered and then 
fled back to the creek bed." 


With nightfall the fighting ended 
and Ewing learned from prisoners 


| in the assault on Fort Davidson. He 
| called off the attack but prepared to 


that Price had entered Missouri with 
about twelve thousand men and ten 
field guns. Ewing also learned that 
Shelby’s division had moved north 
from Fredericktown to Farmington. 
As Ewing took stock of his situation 
he realized that he could not hold 
the hillsides to his south and thereby 
prevent Price from locating more 
artillery there. Also, Ewing had lost 
about a quarter of his force since 

the fighting began at Shut-In Gap. 
The Federal commander decided 

to evacuate the fort that night and 
attempt to form a junction with 
General Smith to the north in the 
vicinity of Mineral Point. For his 
part, Price had seen more than a 
thousand of his best troops killed 


resume his assault the next morning. 
That night Price tried to get word 

to Shelby to rejoin the main force at 
Pilot Knob. Shelby never got these 
instructions. Expecting Shelby’s 
return, Price instructed his troops 

to prepare scaling ladders for a fresh 
assault on Fort Davidson. 

That evening Ewing planned his 
evacuation. He knew the dangers 
facing him once he moved his 
command outside of the protection 
of the fort. Making matters worse 
for Ewing, Price’s men had set fire 
to an ironworks at the north base 
of Pilot Knob. Iron workers had 
gathered what Ewing described as 
an “immense pile of charcoal” to 
fire the iron furnace. Flames from 
the burning ironworks ignited the 
charcoal and, in Ewing's description, 
it now “glowed and flamed all 
night, making the valley as light as 
noonday.” The only escape route 
available to Ewing was the Potosi 
road, if he could make his way 
past the brigade of Fagan’s troops 
camped nearby. ” 

Ewing began preparing his 
men for retreat at midnight and the 
evacuation started at 3:00 a.m. Ewing 
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assigned his second in command, 
Colonel Thomas Fletcher (soon to be 
Missouri's governor-elect) the task 
of manufacturing a slow fuse to blow 
up the fort's large magazine an hour 
after the evacuation was complete. 
Fletcher then led the infantry out the 
fort’s sally port, around the ditch and 
into the shadow of the north rifle 
pits. The Federals used tents on the 
drawbridge to muffle the sound of 
horse hoofs and artillery caissons. 
They followed a “by-way to the 
Potosi road” and successfully eluded 
Fagan’s Confederate’s camped 
nearby. Ewing’s deceptions worked 
surprisingly well. Price initially 
thought that the pre-dawn explosion 
of the fort’s magazine was caused 
by an accident. Several more hours 
passed before Price discovered 
Ewing’s departure. Belatedly 
Marmaduke led the Confederate 
cavalry in pursuit.'* 

At Caledonia, Ewing’s retreating 
force routed a detachment of 
about twenty-five Confederates 
and learned that Shelby had taken 
Potosi and that General Smith 
had retreated from Mineral Point. 
Indeed, Smith had also retreated 
from DeSoto and positioned himself 
at Kirkwood, north of the Meramec 
River. This was consistent with 
Rosecrans directions to hold “the 
most advanced position compatible 
with the certainty of keeping 
between the enemy and St. Louis.” 
Ewing realized that it was no longer 
possible for him to form a junction 
with Smith. Ewing left the Potosi 
road and continued his retreat to 
the northwest heading toward Rolla. 
The enemy troops that Ewing drove 
off at Caledonia were advance 
elements of Shelby’s division 
which was now making its way 
south from Potosi to rejoin Price 
at Pilot Knob. Unaware that 
Ewing had diverted his retreat to 
the northwest, Shelby paused to 


prepare a defensive line two miles | 


north of Caledonia, 
intending to block 
what he supposed 
was Ewing’s retreat 
to Potosi. Price's tardy 
response to Ewing's evacuation, 
and Shelby’s deployment north of 
Caledonia, gave Ewing essential time 
to move unmolested about thirty 
miles northwest of Pilot Knob. ” 

At sundown on September 
27, Ewing paused to rest his troops 
until midnight and then resumed 
his march. Realizing that the main 
road leading west to Rolla potentially 
exposed his command to being 
surrounded by enemy cavalry, Ewing 
turned north and followed a “sharp 
spur of the Ozark range” defined 
on the east and west by the steep 
valleys of Courtois and Huzza creeks. 
Along this route Ewing’s flanks were 
protected by “the gorge of the Huzza 
[and] walled in with untraversable 
cliffs.” This route led to the Meramec 
River about six miles southeast of 
Leasburg and to the southern branch 
of the Pacific Railroad. As Ewing’s 
retreat continued on September 
28 Marmaduke’s cavalry began to 
skirmish with the Federal rear guard. 
The mountainous terrain made it 
nearly impossible for Marmaduke's 
cavalry to flank the Federal force and 
halt its retreat. Across the Meramec, 
about four miles from the rail line, 
the Leasburg road left the rugged 
but protective terrain behind and 

passed over a 
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A Brigadier 
Thomas Ewing, 
William T. 
Sherman's 
brother-in-law, 
was an amateur 
but nevertheless 
highly 
competent 
soldier. 


Y Confederate 
soldiers are 
decimated as 


stretch of rolling wooded hills. Here 
Marmaduke made a concerted 
effort to flank Ewing's force before it 
could reach the railroad line and the 
defensive breastworks located there.” 
This proved to be a critical 
moment for the survival of Ewing's 
command. The civilian refugees who 
retreated with the Federal troops 
from Pilot Knob—“men, women, 
and children, white and black” — 
panicked as the Confederates pressed 
their attack. The “affrighted non- 
combatants” nearly “sacrificed” his 
command, Ewing reported. But the 
Federal troops managed to repeatedly 
unlimber their artillery and “stagger 
the pursuers with a few rounds, and 
move on.” That night behind the 
breastworks that protected the rail 
line Ewing’s men could see the nearest 
railroad stations to the northeast 
and southwest in flames. They spent 
the night fortifying their position 
at Leasburg. The next morning the 
Confederates returned and sporadic 
fighting continued through the 
night and into the next morning. 
At about 2:00 p.m. on September 
30 the Confederates abruptly broke 
off their attack and within an hour 
Ewing learned why. At 4:00 p.m.a 
Federal cavalry force of five hundred 
men arrived from Rolla. With strong 
cavalry support Ewing completed 
his retreat to Rolla. On October 6, 
with “pride and pleasure,’ Rosecrans 
praised “the gallant conduct” of Ewing 


they assault the) and his men.” 


fort. 


Price remained in Pilot Knob 
until September 29. He then directed 
Shelby to feint toward St. Louis, 
as he moved the main body of 
his troops north through Potosi 
and arrived at Richwoods on 
September 30. Fagan sent three 
hundred men to burn the rail 
depot at DeSoto while Cabell’s 
brigade tore up a section of the 
Pacific Railroad east of Franklin. 
Meanwhile, Marmaduke sent a 
detachment to burn the railroad depot 


> The Planters 
Hotel, St. 
Louis. 


at Cuba. At they passed through 

the countryside, the Confederates 

tore up several miles of the southern 
branch of the Pacific Railroad. 
Advancing from Union, Marmaduke 
took Washington on October 2 and 
Hermann on October 3. On October 
4, Marmaduke detached four hundred 
men to destroy the Pacific Railroad 
Bridge over the Gasconade River 

and a portion of Shelby’s division 
took Linn. Price’s army then forced 
crossings of the Osage about seven 
miles southeast of Jefferson City. Five 
miles east of the state capital, Price 
drove the Federal defenders into their | 
entrenchments and then went into 
camp two miles south of Jefferson 2 
City. Price had skirted the defenses 

of St. Louis. He also avoided the 
fortifications at Jefferson City. Instead, 
Price sent M. Jeff Thompson with 
about one thousand men to 
take Sedalia while he moved 
into the Missouri Valley at 
Boonville. The threat to 
St.Louishad ended but f@ 
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THE POLITICAL GENIUS 
of CANDIDATE LINCOLN 


by Michael S. Green 


{ “Oh Sumner! This is too bad!—I 

| thought we had her safely bagged at 
Chicago, now there will be old 
scratch to pay, unless I can drive her | 

| back again with my rail!” 


“What are you doing 
Sumner! You'll spoil all! She 
ain't to be let out until after 
Lincoln is elected.” 


*“& This cartoon draws attention to the divisions within the Republican Party following Lincoln's selection as 


will all be in the fire.” | 


“Scat!—scat!—back 
with her, or our fat 


“Gentlemen be cautious you don't 
know how to handle that animal 
as well as I did, and I'm afraid 
some of you will get ‘scratched’.” 


\O 


“It’s no use Gentlemen, 

| I wasn’t mentioned at 

| Chicago, and now I’m —s 
going to do something 4 
desperate, I can’t afford ~~ ¥ & 
to have my head broken =- 
and be kept corked up | x 

| four years for nothing.” / 


~ _ presidential standard-bearer. Radical anti-slavery senator Charles Sumner releases a snarling cat, “the Spirit 
of Discord.” Lincoln defends himself with a rail. Horace Greeley is to Lincoln's right, Henry J. Raymond, editor 
of the New York Times, is to Lincoln's left. Seward is behind Sumner. (On Sumner’s “broken head” see “The 
Caning of Charles Sumner,“North & South, volume 12, #6) 


In 1858, after losing his Senate bid to Stephen Douglas, 
Abraham Lincoln wrote, “I am glad I made the late race. It 
gave me a hearing on the great and durable question of the 
age, which I could have had in no other way; and though I 
now sink out of view, and shall be forgotten, I believe I have 
made some marks which tell for the cause of civil liberty long 
after I am gone.” Shortly thereafter, to the suggestion that he 
might have a chance for the presidency, Lincoln allegedly re- 
sponded that “there is no such good luck in store of me as the 
presidency.”’ 

For a political genius, as he is often described, Lincoln 
could hardly have been more wrong. He neither sank from 
view nor lacked for luck. In the 1860 presidential election, 
Lincoln took advantage of his opportunities and demonstrat- 
ed his skill at designing political plans. As a result, he won a 
nomination for which he had seemed little more than a dark 
horse. 
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| Finding His Voice and Place 


The 1860 election marked only the Republican Party’s 
second attempt at winning the presidency. The party had 
risen from the ashes of the Whig Party and the splitting of 
the Democratic Party in 1854. Douglas had introduced the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, which repealed the Compromise of 
1820 and permitted slavery in northern territories, provided 
that the voters approved it. In the next year, the Democratic 
Party divided and the Whig party, already on the brink of de- 
struction, finally collapsed. Whigs who supported slavery or 
had little or no interest in the issue landed in the anti-immi- 
grant Know-Nothing party while the Democratic Party more 
strongly advocated state’s rights and depended on southern 
support. Anti-slavery members of the two parties eventually 
came together in a new Republican party. 

Not that the Republicans easily united. They shared a 
core belief: slavery should spread no further. After that, their 


> Douglas is depicted as a snake-charmer, perilously handling 
various factions. John Forney, editor of the Philadelphia Press and 
Douglas's defacto manager, is the flute player. Of course, soon after 
this cartoon was published Douglas did lose control of the situation, 
and the brutes did indeed bite. 


differences on the issues ranged from how strongly to stand 
against slavery to what kind of tariff policy to pursue. But 
slavery mattered above all, and no individual demonstrates 
that more clearly than Lincoln. His story is both well known 
and difficult to know for certain. “I am naturally anti-slavery. 
If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong. I can not remem- 
ber when I did not so think, and feel,” he said late in the Civil 
War. But until he was forty-five, slavery was never the cen- 
tral issue in his mind or politics. As an Illinois legislator, he 
declared slavery “founded on both injustice and bad policy” 
when few others would do so, as a congressman he tried to 
fashion a bill to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and as an attorney he defended both fugitive slaves and slave- 
owners seeking their return.’ 

Then the Kansas-Nebraska Act changed everything. Lin- 
coln had found his issue. As an Illinois Whig, he had been 
important within his state and organization, but part of a 
distinctly minority party. With Douglas’s measure passing, 
Illinois Democrats, like their counterparts nationally, split 
between the Douglas-led faction, which supported popular 
sovereignty, and the anti-slavery group, which joined the Re- 
publicans. 

One of the beneficiaries of the change in Democratic 
fortunes was Lincoln. In six years, he rocketed from near- 
obscurity to the presidency. Yet in 1860, Lincoln hardly 
materialized out of the political equivalent of thin air. At the 
first Republican convention in 1856, he had been a favorite 
son candidate for vice president and picked up Indiana’s vote 
along the way, a harbinger of things to come. He sought U.S. 
Senate seats in 1855 and 1858, losing both times under odd 
circumstances. The first time, anti-slavery Democrats, like 
Lincoln not yet part of the still-gestating Illinois Republi- 
can party, refused to back a Whig. The second time is best 
remembered for Lincoln’s debates with Douglas, but he lost 
thanks to the earlier Democratic gerrymandering of the II- 
linois legislature and the lack of support from conservative 
former Whigs, still homeless after the death of their old party 
but unwilling to embrace an anti-slavery party. 

Amid these losses, Lincoln laid the groundwork to be- 
come his party’s presidential candidate. Not that those were 
his plans when he ran against Douglas. But, as much as his 
moderate Republican ideology, his political past made it pos- 
sible for him to win the nomination in 1860. His experience 
as a Whig and then as a Republican served him well. 


The Republican Party in 1860 

Lincoln’s campaign for the 1860 nomination began soon 
after his loss to Douglas. Soon after the 1858 vote, a group 
of Illinois Republicans gathered in Springfield and suggested 
endorsing him for president. Lincoln said no, not because he 
disagreed entirely, but because they agreed it was too early. 
He had to consider his status within the Republican Party. 


— — 


Our Political Snake-Charmer 


Douglas—"“You perceive ladies and gentlemen that the creatures are 
entirely under my control. (Aside) Say, Forney, hope the brutes won't bite!” 
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He was decidedly in the second tier of candidates, if that 
high. But as long as he avoided acting like a candidate and 
leaning the wrong way politically or ideologically, that was to 
his advantage: he could quietly build support and a reputa- 
tion while letting the known or likely candidates make their 
mistakes or suffer for any blots on their records. And they 
did. 

The unquestioned front-runner was William Henry 
Seward, the two-term senator from New York and former 
leader of the anti-slavery Whigs. But several factors hurt his 
chances. Republicans needed to be moderate on slavery if 
they hoped to win over conservatives. His political manager, 
Thurlow Weed, had a reputation for shady deals; Republi- 
can hopes of campaigning against Democratic corruption 
would suffer with Seward atop the ticket and Weed managing 
it. Their longtime ally, powerful editor Horace Greeley, had 
broken with them and was determined to deprive Seward and 
Weed of their ultimate goal. And Seward’s long opposition 
to anti-immigrant prejudice, Republicans knew, would pre- 
clude Know-Nothings from supporting him as the nominee. 
Making matters worse, in 1859, rather than staying home and 
mending fences, he left that to Weed and spent most of the 
year traveling in Europe. 

Salmon Chase, a former Democrat from Ohio, was per- 
haps the most articulate and ardent Republican opponent 
of slavery. He had frequently defended fugitive slaves and 
played a key role in driving anti-slavery Democrats out of 
their party over the Kansas-Nebraska Act. This radicalism 
made him unlikely to be the convention’s second choice. 
While Chase could avoid the aroma of corruption wafting 
from Seward’s close association with Weed because Chase 
had no such alter ego, he also had few close allies or manag- 
ers. Chase also shared the old Democratic belief in free trade, 
making him anathema to Pennsylvania Republicans devoted 
to a protective tariff. 

If Republicans chose a less radical candidate, they could 
hardly improve on Edward Bates, a former Missouri Whig so 


conservative that he had yet to make clear that he was, in fact, | 


a Republican. His border state background enhanced his 
appeal, as did his decision to emancipate his slaves. He ben- 
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Y Douglas is the pig who goes to market, Greeley is the pig who should have gone home (i.e., not gone to Chicago), Lincoln is the pig who gets 
roast beef (i.e., the nomination), while Seward goes home. Thurlow Weed is sketched as a weed, while James Buchanan cries all the way home 


(because of the investigation into his administration's corruption by Congressman John Covode—depicted as Old Mother Hubbard.) 


efited from prominent, unlikely managers: Greeley, a radi- 
cal ex-Whig, and Francis Preston Blair, once a Democratic 
leader. But Bates was older—sixty-six—and had so carefully 
avoided politics that he had little idea of how to promote his 
candidacy and little desire to do so. After him came a roster 
of favorite-son candidates like Simon Cameron of Pennsylva- 
nia, who was better known for corruption than anti-slavery 
credentials, and eternal aspirants like Supreme Court Justice 
John McLean, who was too aged at seventy-five and suspect 
for his longtime willingness to mix politics with his judging. 

So, was there such a thing as the perfect Republican can- 
didate? He would be neither old nor young, radical or con- 
servative, experienced in politics and office-holding without 
a long record for which he could be attacked, and ambitious 
without being too obvious about it. In retrospect, only one 
nominee seems like the logical choice. 


What Lincoln Did 
In the wake of the 1858 Senate election, as Republicans 


began plotting for 1860, Lincoln hoped to keep Republicans | 
focused on their party’s survival. So new a party could easily | 


fall apart, especially amid so much political upheaval. Worse, 
when Douglas broke with President James Buchanan over 


publicans could succumb to Douglas’s charms. But he also 
fretted about seeming too close to abolitionists, warning 
Chase and other Ohioans against opposing the Fugitive Slave 
Act’s constitutionality. Keeping the focus on party unity, Lin- 
coln also kept the party focused on him as a conciliator and 
moderate.” 

In another shrewd step toward winning the nomination, 
Lincoln spent 1859 introducing himself to Republican voters 
outside of Illinois. Traveling about four thousand miles and 
delivering twenty-three speeches in Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Kansas territory, he spoke on behalf of candidates 
as a prominent Illinoisan, avoiding violating the then-existing 
taboo against publicly seeking the presidency. Lincoln con- 
centrated his fire on the front-runner for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. He mocked Douglas’s speaking 
style by referring to the “gu-reat per-inciple” of popular 
sovereignty, and “explanations explanatory of explanations 
explained.” He described Republican goals as “eminently 
conservative ... to restore this government to its original 
tone” on slavery, as “the original framers of the government 
themselves expected and looked forward to.”* 

Early in 1860, Lincoln continued his unveiling with a 
trip east. He wound up making perhaps the most important 


whether Kansas truly had engaged in popular sovereignty, | speech of his life at Cooper Union that February. Benefit- 


some Republicans saw a chance to unite with him, 
prompting Lincoln to warn of a fight over “whether 
the Republican party can maintain its identity, or 
be broken up to form the tail of Douglas’ 
new kite.” With his 

experience in 
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ing from the interest of a cadre of New York Re- 
publicans seeking an alternative to Seward, he 

tailored his speech to a more learned, sedate 
eastern audience, researching his talk 
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thoroughly and carefully. Using 
a Douglas article that claimed the 


Founding Fathers as advocates 
of popular sovereignty, Lincoln 
traced what the framers believed 
about slavery. “Let us be diverted 
by none of these sophistical con- 
trivances ... such as Union ap- 
peals beseeching true Union men 
to yield to Disunionists, reversing 
the divine rule, and calling, not 
the sinners, but the righteous to 
repentance ...,’ and brought him- 
self to the New Yorkers’ attention. 
From there, he gave reworked ver- 
sions of the speech before similar 
audiences in New England.° 
While Lincoln made a favor- 
able impression in other Repub- 
lican states, he never lost sight of 
his home turf, seeking to balance 
and unite Illinois Republicans. 
His Whig Party experience served 
him well. He had sought to make 
that organization dominated by entrepreneurs and evan- 
gelicals into a more democratic group, better at reaching the 
masses. He became a vote-counter par excellence and learned 


to appeal to diverse views and men. 


generally feuded with one another about everything except 
their devotion to him. State Republican chairman Norman 
Judd was a former Democrat who had opposed Lincoln’s 
election to the Senate in 1855; the beneficiary of Judd’s sup- 
port, Lyman Trumbull, soon would seek reelection. David 
Davis, the conservative, corpulent judge Lincoln knew from 
the legal circuit, and Leonard Swett, a fellow attorney, had 
been devout Whigs, and Davis had never forgiven Judd and 
Trumbull for that earlier race. Orville Browning had known 
| Lincoln for nearly three decades, but as a conservative ex- 
| Whig not entirely comfortable in the Republican Party, he 
| inclined toward Bates. Long John Wentworth, a onetime 
Democrat, was mayor of Chicago, where he published a 
newspaper and managed to antagonize and ally at one time 
or another with almost every Illinois politician—most re- 
cently Davis over their shared hatred for Judd. Lincoln’s 
_ longtime law partner, William Herndon, enjoyed a strong 
_ relationship with abolitionists, and Lincoln understood that 
| that could be useful when he wanted their support but deadly 
when he courted conservatives. Lincoln had to make sure to 
deploy each of these men, and a coterie of lower-level state 
politicians, where they would do much good and little harm. 


from politics and his legal career how to shape his arguments | 


This was crucial, because the allies surrounding Lincoln | 


BILLY SEWARD. THE CELEBRATED BLACK 
REPUBLICAN MINSTREL, RETIRING FROM THE STAGE 


Billy—“Well, | guess | may as well rub the burnt cork off my face 
now—Uncle Abe’s gone into the business! He's got the bones 
now, so I'll shut up right away.” 
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_ interested—and their most recent exchange of letters had 


One of Lincoln’s first duties 
was to make sure that he re- 
mained the favorite son of Illinois 
and not lose that status to Trum- 
bull. Lincoln reminded Trumbull 
of his pending bid for reelection, 
which hinged on whether Re- 
publicans carried Illinois, and the 
divisions they had long sought to 
ease in their party that might hurt 
his chances. “You better write no 
letters which can possibly be dis- 
torted into opposition, or quasi 
opposition to me. There are men 
on the constant watch for such 
things out of which to prejudice 
my peculiar friends against you,’ 
Lincoln wrote. “While I have no 
more suspicion of you than I have 
of my best friend living, I am kept 
in a constant struggle against 
suggestions of this sort. I have 
hesitated some to write this para- 
graph, lest you should suspect I 
do it for my own benefit, and not for yours; but on reflection 
I conclude you will not suspect me.” By the spring of 1860, 
Trumbull was providing inside information from Washing- 
ton, D.C., about Lincoln’s chances and assuring him of his 
support.” 

Lincoln also charmed Judd. As a party official, Judd 
amassed debts in connection with the 1858 campaign and 
regularly absorbed editorial shots from Wentworth. Lincoln 
aided Judd with the debts and quietly backed him in his fight 
with Wentworth. Judd responded in kind. He spoke to his 
allies at the Chicago Press and Tribune, and editors Joseph 
Medill and Charles Ray became strong Lincoln supporters, 
in print and privately, with Medill telling a Republican from 
Pennsylvania that Lincoln was “an old Clay Whig, is right on 
the tariff and he is exactly right on all other issues. Is there 
any man who could suit Pennsylvania better[?] The West is 
entitled to the president and he lives in the very heart of it.” 

Judd did even more for Lincoln outside Illinois. As state 
party chair, he had a voice on the national committee. When 
Judd went to New York in December 1859 for a meeting on 
where to hold the convention, Lincoln wrote, “I find some 
of our friends here, attach more consequence in getting the 
National Convention into our State than I did, or do. Some 
of them made me promise to say so to you.” Lincoln was 
masterful: diffident enough for Judd to be able to consider 
it his own decision and opaque enough to avoid looking too 


Prank Leslie's Boadget of Pan, 7/15/60 


been about criticism of Judd, enabling Lincoln to remind him 
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political oblivion. 


anew of his loyalty. In turn, Judd promoted Chicago to the 
committee, noting its central location and easy transporta- 
tion, and his ability to assure good prices to the party visitors. 
Then he cast the tie-breaking vote in its favor, which proved 
to be a crucial step.” 


The Conventions 
For Lincoln, May of 1860 was the most important month 
of his political life to that time. His network of supporters 
had delivered for him before and would again, carrying him 
to the nomination. But what tends to be lost in many ac- 
counts of what happened at the Illinois state convention in 
Decatur and the national convention a week later is how inti- 
mately involved Lincoln was in forging his own destiny. 

By the time about six hundred Illinois Republicans gath- 
ered in a tent they called the “Wigwam” in Decatur on May 9, 
Lincoln had told Judd, “It will not hurt much for me to not 
be nominated on the national ticket; but I am where it would 
hurt some for me to not get the Illinois delegates.” He got 
them, thanks to his allies spreading the word about him be- 
fore and during the convention, and his own adroitness as a 
manager and as a candidate who had built up support over a 
long political career. When the delegates learned that Lincoln 
was at the convention, they cheered him, picked him up, and 
delivered him to the platform. One of them said, “Lincoln 
was a mighty long man, but they carried him down over their 
heads right over everybody in the crowd. I have heard of that 
sort of thing, but never 
before nor since have I 
seen a long fellow like 
Lincoln passed hand 
over hand over a solid 
mass of people.” 

Once Lincoln com- 
pleted that journey, De- 
catur Republican Rich- 
ard Oglesby announced 
an “old Democrat” 
had a presentation to 
make. Isaac Jennings 
| entered with Lincoln’s 
_ cousin John Hanks. 
They carried two fence 
rails and a banner 
reading, “ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN THE RAIL 
CANDIDATE.” Lin- 
coln was, indeed, too 
honest to claim those 
rails but admitted to 
having “mauled many 
and many better ones.” 


¥ This cartoon places the issue of disunion over slavery at the center 
of the campaign. Travelling down Salt River was a metaphor for 


THAT HORRID DARKEY WHO WON'T LET FOLKS SLEEP 
Scene on board the United States steamer—passengers Steve Douglas, Bell, Lincoln, 
Breckinridge, and others. Sambo—Gentlemen passengers for Salt River will please to git 
ready—(Aside) Wonder who dat passenger is who spects to git out at de Wite House? 


With that, Lincoln became known as “the rail-splitter,” and 
that was a political blessing. In an era in which political nick- 
names mattered, “The Rail-Splitter” leagued him with the 
free laborers to whom Republicans hoped to appeal." 

When the convention began voting, Lincoln and his al- 


| lies demonstrated how well they had prepared. Republicans 


passed a resolution declaring Lincoln “the choice of the Re- 
publican party of Illinois for the Presidency, and the delegates 
from this State are instructed to use all honorable means 
to secure his nomination by the Chicago Convention, and 
to vote as a unit for him.” A Seward backer tried to speak 
against the measure, and the chair and delegates stopped him 
at once." 

The convention allowed Lincoln to choose four of the 
twenty-two national convention delegates himself. He re- 
paired to a nearby grove with several other Republicans. 
Lincoln selected Gustave Koerner, the leading figure among 
German Republicans in Illinois, knowing that he could talk 
to fellow Germans, and Browning, ostensibly a Bates support- 
er. When Lincoln’s friends pointed this out, he replied that 
Browning “will do more harm on the outside than he could 
on the inside.” Besides, Lincoln was “satisfied that Bates has 
no show. When Orville sees this he'll undoubtedly come over 
to me, and do us some good with the Bates men.” He was 
right.” 

Lincoln’s other two selections reflected loyalties to him 
and both wings of the Republican Party. He chose Davis, 
knowing that his position 

as a judge and long as- 
sociation with Lincoln 
would make him the 
de facto leader of the 
Illinois national con- 
vention delegation, 
and Judd as a reward 
for his help and to add 
to his already impor- 
tant standing as state 
chair. 
the choice because it 
kept Wentworth out of 
_ the delegation; he and 
™ = Judd could never serve 
= together. But Lincoln 
knew that Judd would 
be loyal, while Went- 
worth embodied the 
term loose cannon. 


at the state convention 
may seem minor, since 
he was, after all, a favor- 


Davis disliked | 


Lincoln’s success 
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> Douglas is criticized for trying to be all things to all men—backing 
both the Dred Scott decision (opening the territories to slavery) and 
Popular Sovereignty (leaving the decision to each new state). For 
original lengthy cartoon text and for many more election cartoons 
and explanations, go to www.harpweek.com) 


ite son candidate. But he had worked to assure that he, and 
no one else, would be that favorite son. Further, he entered 


the national convention with unified support. Seward could 
say the same for New York, but the divisions that had been 
papered over in that delegation were no secret: denied a con- 
vention seat, Greeley wangled a spot from the Oregon delega- 
tion so that he could work against Seward on the convention 
floor, Chase’s Ohio delegation divided, and Missouri’s group 
was small in comparison. 

Lincoln had positioned himself well and now had to avoid 
public activity. As he put it, “I am a little too much a can- 
didate to stay home and not quite enough of a candidate to 
go.” But he continued to help himself. He paid the travel ex- 
penses of former Illinoisan Mark Delahay from Kansas, and 
suggested that he court other western delegates from lowa 
and Minnesota. He kept Herndon busy at the law office in 
Springfield, where he would be unable to make any damaging 
anti-slavery pronouncements. He provided Davis with state- 
ments about issues that he could use as needed, along with a 


warning: “Make no contracts that bind me.” 


When the Illinoisans came to Chicago, they gathered in | 


still another Wigwam, a two-story building at Lake and Mar- 
ket Streets that could hold ten thousand delegates, journalists, 
spectators, and backroom operators. Davis fit well into the 
first and last categories. His friend Swett recalled him telling 
the delegation, “If you will put yourself at my disposal day 
and night, I believe Lincoln can be nominated.” They proved 
to be ubiquitous. Medill and Ray dedicated the Press and 
Tribune editorial page to proving that Lincoln was the ideal 
candidate. Since Swett had come from Maine, he cajoled 
that delegation. Koerner worked on Germans, Browning on 
old Whigs, and both helped secure support from Indiana 
that would swell Lincoln’s total on the first ballot. Davis 
dispatched state auditor Jesse Dubois and Springfield politi- 


cian William Butler wherever they seemed to be needed. Not | 
| only did Judd prove helpful among former Democrats, but | 


his role as party chair paid huge dividends. He persuaded 
railroad companies to cut their fares and controlled a sig- 
nificant number of tickets for spectators, and he made sure 
that those tickets went to Lincoln supporters who could be 
counted on to exercise their vocal cords on his behalf. Also, 
he won the power to assign locations on the convention floor. 
“T put New York about the centre on the right hand side, and 
grouped New England, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and all the 
strong Seward States immediately around her.” He put Illi- 
nois and Indiana by Pennsylvania across the hall, beyond the 
reach of Seward’s New York forces." 

Davis proved able both at strategy and at tactics. His 
strategy, based on his awareness that Seward was the front- 
runner, was for Lincoln to do well enough on the first bal- 
lot to get everybody’s attention, then make a splash on the 
second ballot. For the first ballot, he won support from the 


Indiana delegation. For the second ballot, he looked to Penn- 
sylvania, a swing state vital for anyone seeking the nomina- 
tion and any nominee hoping to win the presidency. That 
state’s favorite son, Cameron, had no chance: he had weaved 
between parties before becoming a Republican and estab- 
lished a reputation for corruption that made Weed look clean 
in comparison. Even if Cameron’s allies had no reason to 
hope that he could win the White House, they knew that their 
state was perfectly positioned for horse-trading. 

Reminded that Lincoln had said, “Make no contracts 
that bind me,” Davis reportedly replied, “Lincoln ain’t here.” 
Joined by Swett and Ray, he met with a group of Pennsyl- 
vanians led by Joseph Casey, a Cameron ally who allegedly 
made it clear: if Lincoln wanted Pennsylvania, he must ap- 
point Cameron to his Cabinet, preferably the treasury. When 
Davis left the meeting, he told a reporter, “Damned if we 
haven't got them.” The reporter asked how. Davis shot back, 
“By paying their price.””” 

What was the price? That question remains unanswered 
and perhaps unanswerable. Ray supposedly told Medill that 
Davis promised the Cabinet seat; Alexander McClure, a Penn- 
sylvania editor and Cameron ally who was there, said much 
the same thing. Later, Davis said, “Mr. Lincoln is committed 
to no one on earth in relation to office—He promised noth- 
ing to gain his nomination, and has promised nothing.” Lin- 
coln had not, but Davis may have. When asked, “You must 
have prevaricated somewhat?” Davis replied, “PREVARICAT- 
ED? We lied, lied like hell.”"® 

Whatever Davis promised may not have amounted to 
much. Since it was a crucial state and usually had cabinet 
representation, Lincoln would have been highly unlikely to 
deny Pennsylvania a Cabinet seat anyway. More importantly, 
Lincoln had empowered Davis to act on his behalf, and never 
disavowed him: even when he asked Cameron to give up his 
claim to a Cabinet seat, he remained committed to appoint- 
ing a Pennsylvanian. 

First, though, Lincoln had to win the balloting, and even 
the negotiations over Pennsylvania left that open to question 


The Rail Splisrer (Chicago), 10/6/60 
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THE BOAT THAT RIDES IN SAFETY 


when the convention began voting on May 18. 
Judd nominated Lincoln and, in what Seward’s 
supporters should have seen as an ominous 
sign, Caleb Smith of Indiana seconded him. At 
the end of the first ballot, Seward led with 173 
¥2 votes, with Lincoln second with 102—almost 
exactly as Davis hoped. On the second ballot, 
44 of 46 Pennsylvanians committed to Cameron 
switched to Lincoln, who finished that round 
with 181 votes while Seward gained only eleven. 
The New York delegation tried to round up 
additional support and found it impossible to 
move: Judd had hemmed them in. 

On the third ballot, Seward fell to 180 while 
Lincoln rose to 231'”, only 1 % shy of the nomi- 
nation. Ohio’s chair, David Cartter, rose. Cart- 
ter suffered from a stutter, prolonging the mo- 
ment. He said, “I rise (eh), Mr. Chairman (eh), 
to announce the change of four votes of Ohio 
from Mr. Chase to Mr. Lincoln.” Murat Hal- 
stead, covering the convention for the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, wrote, “There was a moment’s 
silence. The nerves of the thousands, which 
through the hours of suspense had been sub- 
jected to terrible tension, relaxed, and as deep 
breaths of relief were taken, there was a noise 
in the wigwam like the rush of a great wind, in 
the van of a storm—and in another breath, the 
storm was there. There were thousands cheer- 
ing with the energy of insanity.” Finally, William 
Evarts of New York rose and asked the conven- 
tion delegates to make the choice unanimous.” 

Amid the roaring and cheering, two men 
cried, Weed in sadness and Davis in joy, both in 
exhaustion. Greeley smiled in triumph. One 
reaction seemed more muted than it was. When 
several friends arrived from the telegraph of- 
fice to tell him the news, one said that amid 
the handshakes, “a close observer could detect 
| strong emotions within.” Lincoln said, “Well, 
| I guess I will go and tell my wife about it; she 
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A Astormy sea has the 
Democrats in trouble 
and the Know Nothings 
tipped into the water. 
The Republicans offer to 
take the Know Nothings 
aboard provided they 
behave themselves. 


Wide Awake Pictorial, 11/1/60 


The Election 


cares more about it than I do””® 


That statement was typically Lincolnian 
in its seeming modesty, but in fact, he cared 
deeply and acted accordingly. The presidential 
campaign was unique for Lincoln. For the first 
time—after six legislative runs, a race for the 
House, two attempts at the Senate—Lincoln 
could not campaign for himself. Although some 
presidential hopefuls had ventured out in pub- 
lic, the office still was supposed to seek the man, 
not the other way around. 

But Lincoln had no intention of placing his 
future entirely in other hands—and acting on 
that intention helped him win the presidency. 
His first task was to assure party unity, requir- 
ing him to reach out to those he had defeated. 
It helped that Lincoln never had publicly criti- 
cized his opponents, and none of them blamed 
him for their fate. Davis urged Weed to visit 
Springfield before returning to New York; he 
came away impressed. Lincoln assured Weed, 
Seward, and their allies in New York and else- 
where that they would have access to patronage. 
Lincoln corresponded with Chase and found a 
way to win support from Bates: other Illinois 
Republicans asked Browning to speak with him, 
and Lincoln’s old friend went to St. Louis and 
returned with an endorsement letter. 

With the defeated candidates reassured and 
supportive, Lincoln involved himself in the cam- 
paign as directly as he could. Lincoln cut back 
significantly on his law practice, moved into the 
governor’s office (vacant with the legislature out 
of session), and hired German-born journalist 
John Nicolay to help him sort the mail pouring 
in. He also used the time and space for consult- 
ing with and directing the operatives who had 
helped him win the nomination, and continued 
their efforts in the general election. 

Davis remained a key figure—where and 
when Lincoln desired. With Pennsylvania Re- 
publicans as divided as ever, Lincoln dispatched 
him to serve as referee, and the judge calmed 
matters as much as possible. Davis also made 
campaign reconnaissance trips through the East 
and the Old Northwest, meeting with a variety 


of Republican leaders. Davis’s cousin, Henry | 


Winter Davis, was a Constitutional Unionist in 
Maryland and ostensibly supporting his party’s 
nominee, former Whig John Bell. Through the 
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judge, Henry Davis offered to speak in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 


In dealing with other Constitutional Union- | 


ists, Lincoln demonstrated his subtlety and 
awareness. Richard Thompson had served in 
the House with Lincoln and wanted to assist 
him. Thompson preferred not to be seen in 
Springfield or with someone known to be close 
to the candidate. In order to ensure Thompson’s 
quiet backing, Lincoln sent the little-known Ni- 
colay, complete with instructions that can best 
be called a prose poem: 

Ascertain what he wants. 

On what subjects he would converse with me. 

And the particulars if he will give them. 

Is an interview indispensable? 

Tell him my motto is “Fairness to all,” 

But commit me to nothing.” 

Lincoln engineered support and activity in 
other quarters. Swett consulted Lincoln in his 
dealings with other politicians and worked to- 
gether to gain support from a former Whig and 
Know-Nothing in Buffalo. Lincoln encouraged 
Caleb Smith, the Indiana Whig who had helped 
at the convention, to campaign, and regularly 
sought information from a variety of corre- 
spondents around the country so that he could 


THE STATE OF THE CASE 


> The Democratic Party 
split in two. 


¥ “I'm Wide Awake,” says 
Lincoln, the one standing 
rail. 


The Spirit of Disunion (foiled). A curse on it—a month ago | thought that elements 
| [Breckinridge, Douglas, and Bell] were ready to burst into a fire—now it is so near elec- 


tion time they won't burn at all. 


| 
| 


remain up-to-date on the campaign’s progress 
or, occasionally, lack of it. 

Lincoln also kept up on his opponents. In 
doing so, he offered other Republicans en- 
couragement, reassurance, or reproaches as 
needed. The Democratic Party had split, with 
northerners nominating Douglas for president 
and southerners turning to Vice President John 
Breckinridge, while Constitutional Unionists, 


| an amalgam of old Whigs, Know-Nothings, and 


border state politicians, chose Bell. Lincoln sup- 


| ported Republican efforts to discourage any or 


all of the opposition from uniting on a ticket, 


| and offered an explanation of why the prospect 


of fusion gave him little concern: 


I once knew a good, sound churchman, | 


whom we'll call Brown, who was on a commit- 
tee to erect a bridge over a very dangerous and 
rapid river. Architect after architect failed, and 
at last Brown said he had a friend named Jones 
who had built several bridges and could build 


this. “Let’s have him in,” said the committee. | 


In came Jones. “Can you build this bridge, sir.” 
“Yes,” replied Jones, “I could build a bridge to 
the infernal regions, if necessary.” The sober 
committee were horrified, but when Jones re- 
tired, Brown thought it but fair to defend his 
friend. “I know Jones so well,” said he, “and he 
is so honest a man and so good an architect 
that, if he states soberly and positively that he 
can build a bridge to hades, why, I believe it. 


But I have my doubts about the abutment on | 


the infernal side.” So, when politicians said 
they could harmonize the northern and south- 
ern wings of the Democracy, why, I believed 
them. But I had my doubts about the abut- 
ment on the southern side.” 
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Yet, ironically, given his astuteness, Lincoln misread the 
Democratic mindset. The “southern side” actually proved 
more willing to compromise than the northerners, led by 
Douglas. Lincoln long had considered Douglas amoral and 
excessively ambitious, but he failed to grasp the means that 
Douglas would pursue toward the ends he sought. Douglas 
wanted the presidency as much as Lincoln thought he did, 
but only on his terms, which required Breckinridge and the 
southerners to yield to his leadership. For them to reunite, or 
to fuse with Bell, would force Douglas to defer to them, and 
he refused. Thus, Lincoln’s strategy ultimately had worked: 
In 1858, he had wanted to keep Douglas from being a presi- 
dential nominee, and the debates forced Douglas, in the most 
open possible way, to take positions that would help his cause 
in [llinois but antagonize southerners. 

The combination of a strong Republican campaign and 
candidate, and a divided opposition, all but assured Lincoln’s 
election. The clearest omen came on October 9, when Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, and Ohio voted; only Ohio seemed certain 
for Republicans. Before the night was over, the news arrived 
that Republicans had swept to victory in all three states. Ward 
Lamon, Lincoln’s friend from the legal circuit, indulged in some 
whimsy in describing the excitement. He reported that when 
the three-hundred-pound Davis heard the news, “he was trying 
an important commercial case, which terminated in his kicking 
over the clerk’s desk, turned a double somersault and adjourned 
court until after the presidential election—and in his delirium 
he actually talks of Lincoln’s election as being a fixed fact.” 

So it was on November 6, when the remaining states vot- 
ed. Lincoln carried all of the north except New Jersey, which 
split its vote between him and Douglas; Missouri, a border 
slave state, went for Douglas. Bell and Breckinridge divided 
the remaining slave states. Lincoln won 180 electoral votes, 
and just under forty percent of the popular vote. Late that 
night, after going home and waking his wife to say, “Mary, 
Mary, we are elected,” he mapped out a cabinet that drew on 
his party’s regions, leanings, and political antecedents. Six 
weeks later, South Carolina seceded; six other southern states 
followed suit before Lincoln took office on March 4, 1861.” 

Why Lincoln won often has been explained as a com- 
bination of factors, especially a divided opposition and the 
North’s view of the South either as the boy who cried wolf or 
as a proslavery lion that needed to be tamed. Both were im- 
portant. But Lincoln helped keep his party focused on being 
true to its principles, took carefully pondered and politically 
astute positions, steered Illinois Republicans to a position 
of unity behind him, deployed the right people to manage 


election as president than Abraham Lincoln. 
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By Samuel J. Martin 


Gen FRAL 


SRAGG 


Bragg has been described as “a 
sour-spirited, acerbic, curmudgeonly 
man who alienated all those around 
him.” He was certainly strait-laced, 
frequently sarcastic, and often lost his 
temper. This has led most historans 
to impute that just because he was 

obstinate, Bragg was ineffective as a 
commander, They approach him with 
predetermined opinions, quote only 
Bragg’s enemies when supporting their 

_ hégative conclusions, seldom bother 

to conduct the primary research that 
would reveal that many of the’reports 
discrediting Bragg are lies. He has been 
denied a truthful, more positive role in 


‘history. 


One critic for example, wrote that 


| Bragg’s family was “humble” i.e. lower 
| class citizens of Warrenton, North 


Carolina. His father, Thomas, was a 
skilled carpenter, a respected member 
of the middle class, His sons went to the 
best schools. Two brothers, Thomas, and 
John, served in Congress, the former 

in the House, the latter in the Senate. 


| And John was also elected governor of 


north Carolina in 1854 and 1856. The 
Braggs, however, were often disparaged 


| in their home town, most likely because 


their mother shot and killed a black that 


she claimed had insulted her. Margaret 


Bragg spent weeks in jail before finally 
being acquitted of murder by pleading 
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self defense.’ 

After his graduation from West 
Point in 1837, Bragg was sent to Florida 
to take part in the Seminole War. He was 
an artilleryman, so instead of fighting 
inland, Bragg was posted at Fort Marion 
on the eastern coast. He saw no action. 

When Bragg returned from 
Florida in 1842, he was assigned duty 
at Fort Moultrie in South Carolina. 

He had spare time at hand, which he 
used to criticize the army in a number 
of articles published in the Southern 
Literary Messenger. When a New 

York Congressman, James Clinton, 
heard that Bragg had authored these 
pieces, he asked him to come north to 


} 


74 


a 


4 The Assault on Fort Fisher 


Washington to tesify before the House 
Committee on Public Expenditures. 
Bragg obtained leave, went to the 


. capital. Winfield Scott, the commander 


of the army, soon discovered the 
reason for Bragg’s visit, and he ordered 
the young officer to leave Washington 
at once. Clinton countered with a 
subpoena that forced Bragg to either 
testify or go to jail. He opted to appear 
before the committee.” 

After Bragg’s testimony, Scott 
arrested him for disobeying his orders. 
He appeared before a court martial. 
Bragg defended himself and contrary 
to what most historians have reported, 
he won an acquittal of Scott’s charges. “I 
can assure you,’ Bragg said in a letter to 
James Duncan, a close friend, “I didn’t 
spare our vain and arrogant Chief.” His 
badgering of Scott did result in Bragg 
receiving a mild punishment for being 
“merely disrespectful” while cross- 
examining the army commander.’ 

William Wilkens, the Secretary of 
War, did issue a formal reprimand of 
Bragg. It, however, had been prepared 
by Scott prior to the trial, and Wilkins 
later admitted he had not even read the 
document, had just signed it when it 
crossed his desk.* 

Bragg has been charged with being 
rude and insubordinate toward 
Colonel William Gates, his superior 
officer at Ft. Moultrie. Gates, however, 
was the miscreant. He had installed 
Bragg in the worst quarters at the 
post. Bragg (as was his right) asked a 
Court of Inquiry to review his status 
and give him a room commensurate to 
his rank. The panel found Gates guilty 
of abusing a subordinate, noting that 
he had “lowered his dignity, impaired 
his usefulness as a commander.” Gates 
was forced to make a formal apology to 
Bragg.° 

In 1846, when the war with Mexico 
began, Bragg joined General Zachary 
Taylor’s army at Corpus Christie, and 
historians accurately credit him with 
outstanding performance in the battles 
of Fort Brown, Monterrey, and Buena 


Vista. Late during this latter encounter, 


| Bragg pushed his artillery to the front, 
| where he single-handedly stopped a 


Mexican charge. “A little more grape?” 
Taylor had supposedly ordered, a phrase 
that brought Bragg fame. What the 
general really said was, “Give ‘em hell”® 
When he returned from Mexico, 
Bragg started to look for a wife, 
preferably the daughter of a wealthy 
man. He met Elise Ellis at a party held 
in his honor at Thibodaux, Louisiana, 
in December of 1848. Her father 
owned a sugar and cotton plantation 


_ in that area. Bragg was captivated by 


her, but hid his plans to court Elise by 
splitting his attentions between her 


| and another, Sarah Kees, who was also 


attending this soiree. He and Elise met 
several times during the weeks that 


| followed. Most young girls would have 


been put off by Bragg’s clumsy effort 
to impress them, e.g. he wore his dress 
uniform on one call, then asked Elise 
during a second visit to read a book, 
Women’s Mission, a blatant attempt 

to train her for motherhood. She, 
however, was infatuated with Bragg, 
and overlooked this oafish behavior. 
So when he asked for her. hand, Elise 
agreed to marriage. 


let Pi ‘Braxton Bragg - 


| civilian life by purchasing “Leesburg; 


They were wed June 7th, 1849. 7, 
Descriptions of Bragg as ei 
cold-hearted could not have been more 

inaccurate. “T little knew the depth 
of affection concealed under such an 
exterior, Elise confessed in a letter to 
her cousin, Sallie Butler. “He is an ardent 
and devoted husband... displaying _ 
his affection in a thousand little ~ 
tenderness...”® 

The Braggs began housekeeping 
at Jefferson Barracks outside St. Louis. 
Three years later, Franklin Pierce was. 
elected President, and he asked Jefferson 
Davis to be his Secretary of War. Bragg 
and Davis had supposedly become — 
good friends during the Mexican Was. 
But these two had never actually been 
close, and now they began butting 
heads. The Secretary ordered Bragg to” | 
take his artillery battery to the frontier | 
and “chase Indians with six pounders.” 
The latter was so agitated by this 
impracticable decision, he resigned his | 
commission in 1855 and left the army. 
Using Elise’s ample dowry, Bragg entered 


a sugar cane plantation adjacent to his 
wife’s former home at Thibodaux. He re- 
named it “Bivouac.”® 
Bragg was highly successful as a 
planter. He profited because he was 
not, as historians insist, an autocrat. 
He spent most of his time working the 
fields side by side with his slaves. “He 
tells us what to do, how to do it, and 
why we're doing it,”.a black recalled. 
They respected him so much that later — 
during the Civil War, when Federal 
troops invaded his plantation and 
offered freedom to the one-hundred 
and thirty slaves owned by Bragg, _ 
just five seized advantage of this — 
opportunity. The rest preferred — Ms 
to stay with Elise and “await the — “ 
return of Mr. Bragg.” !° 
In February of 1861 
Louisiana followed South ~ 
Carolina out of the Union, ~ 
“Governor Thomas Moore ask 
Brass to take charge of the 
“You will be astonished to he: 


Hs Bragg wrote to Elise a 
* month later from New \ 


Jefferson Davis, his old 


_. fought at Shiloh, Tennessee.” 


_ from a smooth bore musket, had made 


_ however, Bragg was following the battle 
- tactics drawn up by Johnston's second 


North and South, failed to learn this 


4 S.Grant did the same later at Cold 
~~ | Harbor. 


on 20 June, 1862, Bragg was named 


|. would eventually be called the Army 


force by train to Chattanooga, where 


> General Scott at Vera Cruz 


Orleans, “that I am off” \ 


nemesis, now president 
of the Confederacy, had ») 
appointed hima brigadier  \ 
general and ordered Bragg 
to proceed to Pensacola and 
assume command there." 

Bragg started training 
the troops that had gathered 
in west Florida, and did such 
a good job that in October, 
Mobile, Alabama was added 
to. his responsibilities and he 
was elevated to major general. 
The following February, Bragg and his 
soldiers were called north to join the 
forces led by Albert Sidney Johnston at 
Corinth, Mississippi. Then in April of 
1862, Bragg participated in the battle 


A number of writers have 
criticized Bragg for mounting frontal 
attacks at Shiloh, and have alleged that 
he continued to do so throughout the 
Civil War. The rifled minie ball, which 
had a far greater range than a bullet fired 


this tactic obsolete. In this instance, 

in command, Pierre Beauregard. And 

he recognized at that time the futility 

of a direct assault. In every one of his 

future frays, Bragg always tried to turn 

his enemy’s flank. Other commanders, 

lesson. Robert E. Lee, for example, made 

that fatal charge at Gettysburg; Ulysses 
Johnston was killed at Shiloh, and 


to take his place as the chief of what 


of Tennessee. He soon set out‘on a 
bold venture. Bragg moved his whole 


> abandoned his line of supply and 
nvaded Kentucky. Unlike Federal 
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General 

William Sherman, 

who faced essentially no opposition 
during a similar “March to the Sea?’ 
Bragg was confronted by an adversary 
holding superior numbers. He, however, 
hoped to offset his disadvantage by 
recruiting troops from Kentucky, had 
been promised by the state’s leaders that 
at least 25,00 men would eagerly join his 
ranks." 

Bragg quickly moved northward 
and by early October had arrived at 
Frankfort, the state’s capital, where he 
finally faced opposition, the Federal 
forces led by Don Carlos Buell. Despite 
this apparent success, the campaign 
had been continually undermined 
by the failure of Bragg’s subordinates 
to carry out his orders. Kirby Smith, 
for example, advancing northward, 
ahead of and parallel to Bragg, led 
what was essentially an independent 
command, and he was not about to 
assume a secondary role by following 
his:instructions to join Bragg. And 
Leonidas Polk had twice failed to carry 
out orders to assail the Federals."* 

The only major battle fought in 
Kentucky occurred because Bragg had 
been misled by his generals. Smith, 
imagining that Buell was about to 
assault his lines near Versailles, sent 
Bragg repeated dispatches that “begged 
for help” William Hardee at Perryville 


|" and Polk, posted nine miles to the 


north at Harrodsburg, both supported 
Smith’s contentions, Polk, for eave 


| And despite a huge disadvantage in 
| numbers (fifteen thousand against 
| sixty thousand Federal soldiers), they 


| almost a mile. But as the sun was setting 
| to the west,Bragg finally learned that 


| would then rush northward to support 
| Smith in a great battle for Kentucky. 


told Bragg that the enemy’s force 
approaching he and Hardee 
“cannot be large.” He could 
not have been more wrong. 
Buell with his whole army was 
bearing down on Perryville. * 
Acting on the 
misinformation that he had 
been given, Bragg decided 
q to first protect his left flank 
by having Polk move south 
and unite with Hardee in 
routing the small number 
of Federals at Perryville. Both 


The Rebels charged Buell’s left 
flank at 2;00 P.M. on 8 October 1862. 


pushed their adversary rearward for 


he was confronted by Buell’s entire 
force. He decided to retreat, not only 
from this field but also from Kentucky. 
The recruits Bragg had been promised 
had failed to step forward. Even if he 
defeated Buell in battle, Bragg lacked the 
men needed to hold onto the state." 

Some critics at that time asserted 
that the Kentucky Campaign had been 
a complete failure. Bragg disagreed. 
“We killed or wounded over 10,000 
enemy troops, he pointed out, “captured 
almost 2,000 prisoners, and carried 
off 16,000 rifles, 35 pieces of artillery, 
hundreds of wagons, and thousands 
of horses and mules, and we subsisted 
without a supply line for over two 
months in the enemy’s territory.” 
Shelby Foote in his outstanding study 
of the Civil War observed that Bragg’s 
list of accomplishments was “actually 
understated.”” 

Bragg took up winter quarters at 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. And in late 
December of 1862, a Union army led 
by William Rosecrans came south out 
of Nashville and prepared to attack the 
Rebels. a alien 


a charge against his adversary’s right 
flank that drove the enemy backward 
for three miles, But the Confederates 
sunder Polk in the center were unable 
to dislodge the Federals. Bragg called 
for reinforcements. He ordered John 
_ Breckinridge to bring his corps to the 
right to the front. The Kentuckian, 
however, refused to abandon his 
post, claiming that he was about to be 
assailed. Breckinridge stayed in place for 
| seven hours waiting for a non-existent 
threat to materialize. And when he 
finally did move west, it was too late.'* 
After Breckinridge left his position, 
Rosecrans shifted a small force across 
Stones River to occupy the high ground 
the Kentuckian had earlier held. Upon 
learning of the Federal presence to 
| his right, Bragg ordered Breckinridge 
to “drive the enemy back, crown the 
| hill, entrench... artillery, and hold the 
position.” This assault should be carried 
out at dusk, which would preclude a 
counterattack by the enemy. 
Breckinridge protested, saying this 
was a perilous mission. “I believe this 
attack to be very unwise; he announced. 
“T have given the order, “Bragg 
snapped, “and I expect it to be obeyed.” 
Crities denounce Bragg for sending 
Breckinridge on a suicidal assault. But 
the Kentuckian instead botched what 
should have been just a 
simple mission. He formed 
his two lines too close 
together, so as his men 
advanced, they quickly 
became an unmanageable 
mob, Then after easily 
dislodging the ensconced 
Federals (as Bragg 
had anticipated), 
Breckinridge’s force 
failed to halt as 
planned at the crest 
of the knoll. They 
rushed forward into 
the river vallery 
below, where they 
came under a 
bombardment 


—- 
| 


ies —— i 


from the Union’s cannons, lined hub 
to hub atop of the opposite hill. “From 
a rapid advance,’ Federal general 
Thomas Crittenden recalled, “they 
broke at once into a rapid retreat.””” 
Breckinridge had no means to stem 
this tide to the rear. Having failed to 
bring his artillery forward, he could not 
answer the Federals’ guns, nor could 
he hold off his adversary’s pursuing 
troops. And he had forgotten to include 
the cavalry in his plans. His force had 


| no protection to the east as they fled 
| the field. An enemy brigade still posted 


there poured volley after volley into the 
Rebels’ retiring ranks.?! 

A hard rain began to fall at dusk 
and continued through the night. The 
river rose. Bragg’s line crossed the 


| stream at midpoint, and he found it 


necessary to withdraw the troops on the 
left above the water before they became 
isolated from the rest of his forces. 


| Now protected behind the raging river, 


Rosecrans was no longer accessible for 
battle. Bragg met with his generals on 
the following morning, and all agreed 
that it was time to retreat.” 

Bragg fell back to Tullahoma, 
Tennessee, just above the state line, 
below the Duck River. He learned 
there that Theodore O'Hare, an aide 
to Breckinridge, had fed a story to 
newspapers that Bragg’s generals had 

voted against a retreat from 


Colonel: - 
William 
Gates 
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Murfreesboro and that most had now sae 5 Bie 
confidence in his capability to command. | ~ 
Bragg indignantly responded by writing a Z 
note to his generals, asking them to refute | ~~ 
these charges. The all confirmed that they | ~— 
had agreed with the decision to retire, . 
but a few replied that it was time for 
somebody else to take charge. A dislike’ 
of Bragg was certainly a contributing 
factor to their input, but Bragg’s declining 
health was perhaps the more compelling 
reason for some to suggest that he oP 
down.” 

Just prior to the Kentucky campaign) 
Bragg, slim, six foot tall, and bushy- y 
haired, was described by one observer. 
as “a fine looking man...who stands 
so straight that he leans backward.” 

At Tullahoma, however, Sir Arthur 

James Fremantle, noticed that “[Bragg] 
stoops, has a sickly cadaverous, haggard » 
appearance.” Bragg, who had slept only 
about four hours each night since the 
onset of the Kentucky Campaign, was 
exhausted.” 

When President Davis was told 


| about the conflict between Bragg and 


some of his generals, he opted to make 


| achange. He sent Joseph Johnston to 


Tullahoma to replace Bragg. But upon 
his arrival on the scene; Johnston learned 
that the newspaper reports sent to ‘ 
Richmond were not true.“T have seen the | 
whole army?” he disclosed to Davis. “Its 
appearance is very encouraging, positive 
evidence of General Bragg’s capacity to 
command.” 

Despite this favorable assessment, 
Davis remained determined to relieve 
Bragg. Johnston, however, refused to issue 
this bad news. Richmond, he insisted, ~ 
must take that step. When the President _ 
finally gave Johnston an ultimatum to vz 
obey his orders, the latter countered viaa ’ 
letter, in which he stated »“Being unwell, yi 
1am now unable to serve in the field” | 
Davis was left with no choice but to eos 
Bragg in office.” 

Private Sam Watkins was most likely 
*| unhappy with the President's decision. 


Bragg was a strict disciplinarian. i et = 


Whenever a soldier ede a 


_ he received quick 
| and often severe 
punishment. “[We] 
|. breathe softly the 
name of Bragg,” 
Watkins related in 
his memoirs. “It had 
mofe terror than the / 
advancing hosts of 
[the enemy’s] army.” 
“He loved to crush the spirit of 
his men,’ Watkins continued to assail 
Bragg. “Not a single soldier in the 
whole army ever loved or respected 
him.””” 
; Although Watkins’ words are 
-| damning, this was the opinion of 
~} just one man. Others held a more 
favorable view of Bragg. “His men 
never forgot his harshness at the onset 
of his career,’ private P.D. Stevenson 
recalled. “[But] they knew that he was 
___ |. askilled officer, that he was safe and 
.._ }- careful, [one] not likely to expose them 
to great disaster... Their rations were 
sufficient and their clothing passable... 
They preserved a hopeful and buoyant 
disposition...” 
And Colonel Stoddard Johnston, 
one of Brage’s officers, disputed 
Watkins’ claims. “I was too frequently 
_cognizant of {Bragg’s] mercy to 
_ delinquents for light offenses... his 
ies reprieves and pardons for capital ones 
=; to let him rest under the imputation of 
being a heartless man.”” 
os 4k Further proof that Bragg was 
“respected by many of his men is found 
in their reaction to his being relieved of 
command later in the War. That night, 
some troops assembled outside his tent 
to serenade him. The soldiers from the 
_ brigades led by Generals Jesse Finley 
-| and William Bate pooled their meager 
resources to buy Bragg a beautiful 
sword. And General Edward Walthall’s 
_ men raised enough money to provide 
Boel him with a splendid new horse. Even 
snes 
~ | aword was spoken in his behalf.” 
__ Bragg’s testimony here is 
sting. “I have no children,” he 


Watkins was forced to admit that “many 
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mused to a friend. “Hence, I look 


upon the soldiers of my army... as my 
children.” He was certainly demanding, 
a “father” who believed in tough love. 
But Bragg was not a cruel despot as 
alleged by his critics.*! 

On June 24, 1863, after almost six 
months of recuperating from their 
battle at Stones River, Rosecrans’ army 
suddenly approached Bragg’s position 
at Tullahoma. When the Federals tried 
to turn the Confederates’ right flank, 
Bragg saw that he could not hold his 
ground and had to retreat. He moved 
eastward toward Chattanooga, where 
he hoped to engage his enemy. 

The two adversaries fought at 
Chickamauga Creek, about twenty 
miles below Chattanooga, on the 19th 
of September, 1863. On the second 
bloody day of this battle, James 
Longstreet, who had rushed his corps 
from Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia 
westward to reinforce Bragg, broke 
through Rosecrans’ line. Fanning out 
left and right, his troops drove the 
Federals from the field. Bragg had 
achieved a spectacular victory. 

Longstreet would later maintain 
that he knew that the Rebels had won 
| the battle, but could not convince 
Bragg that Rosecrans’ troops had been 
routed. And he loudly criticized Bragg 
for failing to follow-up his victory. 

He lied. Early the next morning 
when Bragg visited Longstreet, the 
latter stated he had no idea where 
Rosecrans had gone, but was sure he 
was nearby and.about to continue the 


| «battle. 


_And Bragg did take steps to find - 
the Federals. He sent Frank Cheatham’s 


<4 The Battle of Buena Vista 


brigade, the men led by 
Lafayette McLaws, and Bedford 
Forrest's cavalry forward. All 
three reported that Rosecrans , 
was at Chattanooga, crossing 
the Tennessee River, and 
retreating westward. Pursuing 
the enemy was impossible 
because Bragg had no 
pontoons available for moving 
| his troops over the stream, By the 

time Bragg learned that he had been 
misinformed, it was too late to run the 
enemy down. He waited while his men 
buried the 5,000 dead and treated the 
24,000 wounded (North and South) 
before starting for Chattanooga.” 

Longstreet lied because he had 
come westward with hopes of replacing 
Bragg in command of the Army of 
Tennessee. Soon after Chickamauga, 
he met secretly with Polk, Simon 
Buckner, and Daniel H. Hill. These four 
| decided to circulate a petition alleging 
| that Bragg was no longer competent. 
He should be relieved from office 
(presumably succeeded by Longstreet). 
But only twelve out of the army’s sixty 
four generals signed the document. 
The plot was quietly dropped. Their 
petition was never sent as planned to 
President Davis.™ 

Although Bragg’s main enemies 
had for the moment given up their 
attempts to remove him from 
command, he was now determined to 
destroy them. The President supported 
Bragg in this effort. He came southward 
to Marietta, Georgia, where Bragg 
had established new headquarters, 
to confer with Longstreet, Buckner, 
Hill, and Frank Cheatham. Assured 
privately by Divis that he would be 
sustained, Bragg attended the meeting 
and listened calmly as the four named 
above denounced his leadership.» 

Two days after this session, the 
president issued a proclamation. 
“Bragg,” he wrote, “was worthy of 
all confidence; and though “shafts 
of malice” had been hurled against 
him, they had fallen “harmlessly... 


~~" 
> 


A grateful country 
has recognized your 
arduous service,’ Davis 
. continued, “and rejoiced 
over your glorious 
victory on the field of 
Chickamauga.” *° 

This was Davis’ signal 
for Bragg to deal harshly with his 
adversaries. He first relieved Hill, who 
returned to Richmond to await an 
improbable new assignment. Buckner 
was demoted from corps to division 
command. Polk was transferred 
to Mississippi to serve under Joe 
Johnston. He switched places with 
Hardee, who came north to rejoin 
Bragg.”” 

Although not included among 
Bragg’s conspirators, Forrest, too, 
was a victim when Bragg cleaned 
house. The former slave trader was a 
brilliant military tactician, indifferent 
as a cavalryman. He had given Bragg 
false information immediately after 
the Battle of Chickamauga. And when 
ordered to prowl the ground west of 
Chattanooga to intercept supplies being 
shipped from Nashville, he ignored 
Bragg’s instructions and instead, 
galloped northward toward Knoxville 
in hopes of engaging the Federal forces 
under Ambrose Burnside. Bragg, 
disgusted with Forrest’s performance, 
relieved him from duty.** 

The fiery horseman stormed 
to Bragg’s headquarters where he 
harangued his superior. “I am not here 
to pass civilities with you,” he yelled. 
“If you were any part of a man, I would 
slap your jaws... And if you ever 
again... interfere with me, it will be 
at the peril of your life.’ This incident 
is often cited by historians, who 
point out that because Bragg allowed 
Forrest to depart without reproof, 
he was a coward. Few, however, have 
acknowledged that Bragg was justified 
in relieving Forrest, or that he did not 
change his mind and let this demotion 
stand.” 

Bragg laid siege to Chattanooga. _ 


- Grant replaced 

Rosecrans. And after 

being reinforced by 
Sherman's troops, which 
raised his numbers to 
over ninety thousand, 
he assaulted Bragg’s forty 
thousand on 25 November 1863. 
Sherman's charges to the north were 
rebuffed. But the assault against the 
Confederate center led by George 
Thomas successfully pierced the Rebel 
line. They fled eastward in full retreat.” 

When he saw his troops falling 
back, Bragg personally tried to stem 
the tide. He rode into the middle of this 
melee. “Here is your commander,’ he 
bellowed. “Don't disgrace yourselves. 
Stop and save your country. Fight for 
your families. 1 am your general and I 
am here.”! 
His plea was ignored. When Bragg 


| dismounted in an attempt to block the 


path of those on their way toward the 
rear, a burly soldier grabbed him by 
the waist, picked Bragg off the 
ground, and threw him aside. 
The retreat continued. The 
battle was lost.” 

Taking responsibility for 
the defeat, Bragg resigned 
his command. He was 
replaced by Joe Johnston. 
He was then summoned ( 
to Richmond to serve as : 
the chief of staff for the 
Confederate armies.” ( 

Bragg quickly 
became embroiled ina 
series of controversies. He looked for 
inefficiencies, and found them in the 
prisons, the hospitals, and the supply 
lines to Lee, now confronting Grant. 
Bragg offered solutions to the problems 
that he found, which (of course) upset 
those responsible for each area; John 
Winder, Phoebe Yates Pember, and_ 
Lucius Northrup. The head of nurses 
at Chimborazo sniffed to friends that 
“Bragg has been putting his fingers 


_in the hospital pies.” He did, however, — 
‘make manyimprovements.4 


in 


a 


2. 


< A younger Bragg 
Y The Battle of Perryville 
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The most difficult task that Bragg } 
was assigned was relieving Joe johteate ? 
in command of the Army of Tennessee. 
His replacement had ignored repeated 
orders from Davis to offer battle to his 
Union adversary, William Sherman, in: 
Georgia. Johnston had instead opted 
to continually retreat southeastward. 
Bragg was sent to Atlanta to meet with 
Johnston, evaluate the conditions there, 
and recommend a decision to the 
President.” : 

In a reversal of roles (Johnston had > 
been given a similar mission vis-a-vis ~ 
Bragg when sent to Tullahoma in 1863), 
the outcome here was different. Johnston 
had disobeyed Davis’ order to replace’ 
Bragg, had defended him. This time, 
however, Bragg urged the President to 
put John B. Hood in command, 

Johnston, of course, was infuriated 
over what he considered treachery 
on the part of Bragg. He considered 
it a personal effrontery and openly 
expressed his bitter feelings. “I know that 

Mr.Davis thinks he can do many 
great things,” he 


professed when 
testifying before a Congressional 
committee, “For instance ~ he tried to 
do what God had failed to do: make a 
soldier of Braxton Bragg.” g 
In October, 1864, Bragg was sent to” 

Wilmington to take charge of ‘this last r 
open port in the Confederacy. And on, © 
13 January 1865, a Union force to 


| 9,000 troops under Alfred Terry landed e af 


on the peninsula between theCape =, | 
Fear River and the Atlantic eal rs 


alll 


Lt 


ait building a line of breastworks across 


the center, about halfway to either 
Wilmington of Fort Fisher, Terry sent 
4,000 men southward to assault the 
Confederate’s bastion. The remaining 
5,000 stayed in place behind their 
barriers. 
~The Fort Fisher defenders, Charles 
Whiting and William Lamb, sent 
repeated messages to Bragg, each 
begging him to break through the 
Union breastworks, to assault their 
attackers from the rear. But Bragg had 
only about 3,000 men available. He 
was outnumbered about two to one, 
faced an enemy protected behind 
breastworks, and threatened by artillery 
fire from Federal ships anchored nearby 
off shore. Bragg concluded not to mount 
what could only be a futile charge. 

Fort Fisher fell. Both Whiting and 
Lamb blamed Bragg for their defeat, 
claiming that they would have been 


i 


“)* saved if only he had assaulted the rear 


of the enemy’s assailing force. “Fisher 
is gone,’ the former moaned, “due to 
the incompetency, the imbecility, and 
the pusillanimity of Bragg.” The latter 
stated, “Never was there a more stupid 
__ blunder committed by a commanding 
general.” 
These passionate quotes are 
found in most studies of the Battle for 
Fort Fisher. Both, however, have been 
edited, words are omitted. Whiting, for 
example, noted that Bragg should have 
easily smashed through the Union 
line because he faced just “two Negro 
brigades.” And Lamb claimed that 
Bragg was confronted by “all colored 
troops.”*° 
. About half of the Federal troops 
augueen Bragg and Fort Fisher were 


ae ‘| black. The myth that they would 


“pot fight was probably plausible to 

- Southerners in the 1860's, which 
explains why it gained traction at that 
~ time: This false premise, although 
refuted by modem scholars, remains 
a factor in most studies of Fort 

isher. Critics have avoided raising 


> issue, have not challenged the lies 


. 


<Sam Watkins 


that indict Bragg. This is yet another 


example of historical bias toward him. 


Bragg joined Davis in the flight 
from Richmond in April, 1865, and 
shortly after these two separated, 
he was captured and paroled near 
Concord, Georgia. Through the years 
following the Civil War, Bragg found it 
difficult to find work in a society run 
by carpetbaggers and scalawags. He 
finally gained employment as a railroad 
inspector in Galveston, Texas. Bragg 
was struck by a brain aneurysm in 
September of 1876, and died at the age 
of fifty-nine.® 

Bragg’s critics repeatedly state 
that Bragg was “not suited for high 
command,’ and that his career is 
remembered as “a series of continuous 
calamities and blunders that most often 
resulted in disaster.” This assessment is 
obviously not true and unfair. Although 
Bragg had many faults, he was among 
the best of the Southern generals. Only 
Robert E.Lee fought more battles. 

Compare, for example, his 
accomplishments with those of William 
T. Sherman. The latter was routed 
at First Manassas and at Shiloh. His 
attacks at Yazoo City and Vicksburg 
were both repelled, as were his charges 
at Chattanooga and Kennesaw 
Mountain. His sole victory came at 
Atlanta, Georgia in 1864 when the 
Confederacy was ina rapid decline. 
And Sherman's “March to the Sea” 


‘was just a cakewalk when compared 


to Bragg’s earlier, daring invasion of 
Kentucky. What a sorry record for a 
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supposed military genius! 

Sherman, however, is revered 
because the North won the Civil 
War. His peers, e.g. Grant, chose to 
honor him. The victors write the 
history. And so Bragg is viewed 
unfairly, denied the fame he deserved, 
remembered as just an unpleasant 
member of the “Lost Cause.” 


* * * * * * * * 


Samuel J. Martin is a retired 
business executive. His biography of 
Braxton Bragg (McFarland, 2011) is his 
fourth book about Civil War generals. 
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By Samuel J. Martin 


The Union Army of the Civil 
War era was, for all practical 
purposes, a volunteer organization. 
As in the Mexican War before 
and the Spanish-American War 
after—the Regular Army of the 
United States was kept intact but 
did not form the basis around 
which the Volunteer forces were 
organized. The mass mobilization 
of volunteers by the States in 
the Civil War inundated the 
small Regular Army. Although 
the Regular Army staff bureaus 
expanded somewhat and provided 
the focal point for support of the 
massive Union armies in the field, 


the Regular infantry, artillery, 
cavalry, and engineer units did 

not expand proportionately. The 
authorized enlisted strength of 

the Regular Army rose to a peak 

of more than 41,000 men by the 
beginning of 1864, but there were 
never more than 26,000 on the rolls 
at any one time, and the present for 
duty strength was always less than 
20,000. For example, on January 1, 
1863, the Regular Army, which had 
numbered less than 17,000 officers 
and men on January 1, 1861, had 
only 25,463 officers and men 
enrolled, a very small fraction of 
the Union Army, which exceeded 
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900,000 officers and men at that 
time. Inadequate enlistments, 
a high desertion rate, and high 
casualties prevented recruiting 
of the Regular Army up to its 
authorized strength. Moreover, 
the Regular Army lost many of 
its most competent officers to the 
forces raised by the States, or in 
some cases to the Confederacy. In 
all, only 67,000 men served in the 
Regular Army during the Civil War, 
less than 4 percent of the more 
than two million men who served 
in the Union Army between April 
1861 and April 1865. 

The history of the Regular 


Army in the Civil War is a story of 
transformation. The mobilization 
and employment of mass citizen 
armies as well as the effects of 
emerging mid-nineteenth century 
technology forced significant 
changes in the way the Army 
was organized and in both its 
administrative and logistical 
methods and its battlefield 
tactics. The size of the forces 
involved and their geographical 
dispersion as well as the improved 
means of transportation and 
communication available and the 
increased lethality of the weapons 
employed required substantial 
change. The extensive use of 
railroads, steam-powered river and 
ocean vessels, and the telegraph 
transformed administrative and 
logistical operations, and on the 
battlefield, more lethal weapons 
and munitions transformed tactics. 
Throughout the war, the tasks 
performed by the Army’s staff 
departments became ever more 
diverse and ever more complex 
by virtue of the need to manage 
the mobilization, organization, 
equipping, support, and eventual 
demobilization of an enormous 
Volunteer army larger than any 
seen before on the North American 
continent. The methods by which 
the Army was administered and 
supplied were reorganized and 
improved to deal with a force 
some twenty-seven times the size 
of the pre-war Regular Army, and 
the staff departments assumed 
new functions to accommodate 
the rapidly changing technology 
of war. The movement of large 
forces by sea, river, and rail and 
their support over long distances 
became the norm rather than the 
exception. The use of the telegraph 
to transmit orders and reports 
became common, and procedures 
were developed for the evaluation 
and testing of new weapons. The 
increased destructiveness of 
new weapons and tactics forced 
profound changes in the way in 
which medical evacuation and 
treatment were carried out. The 
administrative departments 
also changed to deal with the 


M“noelement | 
ofthe Regular | 


Army escaped 
the need to 
transform its 
procedures 
and 
organization 
to deal with the 
new realities of 
war.” 


introduction of conscription and 
the employment of large numbers 
of colored soldiers as well as the 
management of large numbers 

of refugees. Despite the many 
new challenges, the Army’s staff 
departments remained small and 
in the hands of seasoned Regular 
Army officers, who developed 

new methods to meet new 
requirements. The scope and scale 
of the tasks that faced them were 
unprecedented as were many of 
the solutions they applied in their 
efforts to deal with an army of a 
million men fighting sustained 
battles in widely separated theaters 
of operations. 

In the field, the Regular 
Army’s combat elements also had 
to adapt to the changes in the size, 
| dispersion, and improved mobility 

and weaponry of the mass citizen 
| armies formed to fight the war. 
In the first year of the war, the 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
regiments of the Regular Army 
were transformed from a collection 
of essentially independent 
company-size elements employed 


formations capable of operating as 
part of a larger force. In addition, 
two branches considered essential 
to any modern army, a corps of 
combat engineers and a signal 
corps, were created to provide 
critical combat support to the 
fighting forces. Transformed 
organizationally, the small Regular 
Army was also transformed 
operationally by the emerging 
realities of the modern battlefield. 
The use of the rifle, repeating 


separately into cohesive regimental | 
| soldiers disabled in the war, and 


weapons, and improved artillery 
munitions significantly increased 
the lethality of the battlefield and 
required substantial changes in 
tactics and the command and 
control of combat forces. 

Thus, no element of the 
Regular Army escaped the need 
to transform its organization and 
procedures to deal with the new 
realities of war. And then, just 
as suddenly and profoundly, the 
Army in mid-1865 returned to 
a peacetime basis, albeit one in 
which nearly everything was quite 
different from the situation that 
pertained before April 1861. To the 
traditional functions of protecting 
the nation from external attack 
and the suppression of internal 


_ disorder, particularly that arising 


from the increased encroachment 


| of white settlers on the traditional 
| lands of the Indian tribes of the 


West, were added new functions 


| such as the occupation and control 


of the States previously in rebellion, 
the need to keep close watch on 
our border with ever-tumultuous 
Mexico, caring for former slaves 
and refugees as well as those 


renewed emphasis on exploration, 
development, and scientific 
research plus the assimilation of 


| the additional territory gained 


through the purchase of Alaska in 
1867. Thus, in the space of barely 
five years, the United States Army 
experienced not one, but two major 
transformations, either of which 
might have befuddled a less flexible 
and less talented organization. 
Although there were many slips 


Strength of the United States Army on Selected Dates, 1861-1865 


Date 
January 1, 1861 


Regulars 
16,402 


Volunteers Total 
0 16,402 


July 1, 1861 16,422 


170,329 186,751 


January 1, 1862 22,425 953,492 575,917 


March 31, 1862 23,308 


613,818 637,126 


25,463 
24,636 


January 1, 1863 


January 1, 1864 


892,728 
836,101 


918,191 
860,737 


January 1, 1865 22,019 937,441 959,460 


March 31, 1865 21,669 


958,417 980,086 


Source; Final Report of the Provost Marshal General, March 17, 1866, 101, and 
Kreidberg and Henry, Military Mobilization, 95 (Table 7). 
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U. S. Regular Army Deaths in the Civil War 


Element 
U.S. Regular Army 


KIA/DOW Disease As POW Accident Non-Battle Total 
2,552 


540 


Total Union Army 
Percentage 


Source: Based on Dyer, Compendium of the War of the Rebellion, Part I, and Fox, 


Regimental Losses, 50. The table does not include figures for general officers, staffs, 


or bands. 


along the way, the Regular Army 
found its way through both 
transformations successfully and 
emerged as a seasoned, competent 
force prepared to carry out its 
assigned missions effectively and 
efficiently. 


“The Efficient 
Discharge of Duty”: 
Administrative and 
Logistical Support 
of the Union Army, 
1861-65 


One of the most frequently 
forgotten verities of war is that 
enormous effort must be expended 
on the administrative and logistical 
support of the fighting troops. 
Since the mid-nineteenth century, 
victory has been not so much a 
function of the number and valor 
of the combat forces as it has been 
a function of the state’s ability 


to marshal the resources needed 
to sustain its armies in the field. 
The victory of the Union Army 
over the Confederate forces was 
a prime example of that verity. 
By all accounts, the leadership, 
tactical proficiency, and bravery 
of the Confederates were often 
superior to those of the Union 
troops facing them. Nevertheless, 
the Union Army was far better 
supported and thus infused with 
the stamina necessary to fight 
and win a prolonged conflict. 
The staff departments of the 
Union Army, which organized 
the employment of the North’s 
superior resources and ensured 
their effective appearance on the 
battlefield, were led by Regular 
Army officers who occupied most 
of the key positions at higher 
levels and thus were responsible 
for the key decisions. Regular 
officers and enlisted personnel 


| war. 


@ “the support 
and command 
of the entire 
Army, 
Regulars and 


| Volunteers, 


remained 
firmly in the 
hands of 
seasoned 
Regular 
officers 
throughout the 


” 


Regular Army Staff Department Officer Strength, 1860-65 


Department 
1860 1861 


Adjutant General 12 20 


June 30, September 1, January 1, 


1862 1863 


April 1, January 1, January 1, 
1864 


1865 


InspectorGeneral 2 3 

Provost Marshal Not Authorized 
l 

Pay 28 28 


Quartermaster 


Subsistence 


29 


Ordnance 


69 


Medical 


183 


Engineers 


80 


Topo Engineers 


Merged with Engineers in March 1863 


Signal 


] 53 


Total Active List 351 418 


496 


546 


105 
607 


* One Captain of Ordnance assigned as Judge Advocate of the Army 
Source: Figures are based on Annual Report of the Adjutant General for 1860 and the Army 
Registers for 1861 through 1865, and represent actual strength, including Military Storekeepers. 
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also provided the instruction 
required to bring the enormous 
Volunteer augmentation up to 
speed on critical administrative 
and logistical regulations and 
procedures. Although the Regular 
Army combat forces were soon 
lost to view among the large 
contingents of Volunteers and 
militia, the support and command 
of the entire Army, Regulars and 
Volunteers, remained firmly in the 
hands of seasoned Regular officers 
throughout the war. 

The Civil War was the first 
“modern” war in the sense that it 
involved the general mobilization 
by the state of substantial resources 
of men, money, and materiel and 
the deployment of those resources 
to conduct a variety of highly 
mobile operations in multiple, 
widespread theaters of operations 
using weapons of substantial 
destructive power. Although 
the tactical and strategic lessons 
of the Civil War were generally 
ignored by European military 
experts, the important innovations 
in administration and logistical 
support that transformed the 
Union Army during the war 
attracted considerable attention. 
The challenges faced by the staff 
departments of the Union Army 
were many and varied. Many of 
them were dealt with successfully; 
others were not. Nevertheless, 
it should be remembered that 
it was the Regular Army staff 
departments that successfully 
managed what has been called “the 
most rapid mobilization and the 
greatest war effort in American 
history.” 

The Civil War-era staff 
departments can be conveniently 
divided into four major groups. 
The administrative bureaus 
included those departments 
headed by the Adjutant General, 
Inspector General, Judge 
Advocate General, and Paymaster 
General. The Quartermaster, 
Subsistence, Ordnance, and 
Medical Departments constituted 
the supply bureaus. The Corps 
of Engineers, the Corps of 
Topographical Engineers, and the 


Signal Corps constituted what can 
be called the “fighting bureaus,’ that 
is, they were in fact staff bureaus 
but had functions in the field that 
made them closer in organization 
and operation to the combat arms. 
The final group consisted of the 
new, temporary elements created 
during the war, either as separate 
departments or as subordinate 
agencies within one or another of 
the existing departments. They 
included the U.S. 
Cavalry Bureau, 
US. Military 
Railroads, 
US. Military 
Railroad 


| 


Colonel 
Col. Harvey Brown 


Regiment 
5th Artillery 


Construction Corps, and U.S. 
Military Telegraph, all adjuncts of 
the Quartermaster’s Department; 
the Bureau of Colored Troops and 


bids the Office of the Commissary 
competent chief | General of Prisoners, both of 
quartermaster | Which operated under the aegis of 
ofthe Union the Adjutant General; and two new, 
armies | independent departments: the 
operating Provost Marshal General’s Bureau 
against established in September 1862, and 
Richmond. the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, 


New Regular Army Regimental Commanders in December 1861 


6th Cavalry 


Maj. Gen. of Vols. David Hunter 


11th Infantry 


Brig. Gen. of Vols. Erasmus D. Keyes 


12th Infantry 


Brig. Gen. of Vols. William B. Franklin 


13th Infantry 


Brig. Gen. of Vols. William T. Sherman 


14th Infantry 


Brig. Gen. of Vols. Charles P. Stone 


15th Infantry _ 


Brig. Gen. of Vols. Fitz-John Porter 


16th Infantry 


Brig. Gen. of Vols. Andrew Porter 


and Abandoned Lands, generally 
called the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
established in March 1865. 

The performance of the 
staff departments of the Union 
Army during the Civil War 
has frequently been called into 
question. Detractors cite the 
advanced age and calcified 
mentality of the leaders of various 
staff departments; the lack of pre- 
war planning and preparation; the 


in contracting for supplies 
and services early in the 
war; the failure to adopt 
the latest weapons and 
medical technology; 
and the inability of 
the officers of the 
staff departments 
to “get along” with 
the commanders of 
* forces in the field. Such 
criticisms are generally 
unfounded. Many 
such complaints 
arose at the 
time from 
politicians, 
contractors, 
middlemen, 
and 
speculators 
who felt they 


a 
, 


confusion, waste, fraud, and abuse | 


had not received their share of 

the bounty being distributed by 
the Federal government. Other 
complaints came from field 
commanders, generally Volunteers, 
who did not understand the Army’s 
administrative and logistical 
procedures and were frustrated in 
their attempts to obtain supplies 
and services without following the 
proper channels. Their encounters 
with dedicated staff department 
officers zealously trying to follow 
the existing regulations were often 
unsatisfactory. 

While it is true that at the 
beginning of the Civil War many 
of the Army’s staff department 
chiefs were aged and infirm men 
with many years of service, the 
blanket condemnation of them as 
senile, decrepit, opposed to any 
innovation, and unable to cope 
with the demands of a large, fast- 
moving war are, with only a few 
exceptions, simply not true. The 
older and more infirm leaders 
quickly disappeared, through 
death or retirement, early in the 
war, and their places were taken 
by younger, more aggressive, 
and more progressive men, most 
of whom were eager to face 
the challenges of a new kind of 
warfare and to solve the many new 
problems that arose from the need 
to support very large field forces 
spread across half the continent 
and engaged in fast-moving, 
mobile operations of great 
intensity. However, these were 
men of experience and judgment, 
and some actions they felt were 
not prudent in the midst of active 
warfare. 

The staff departments of 
the Union Army have often been 


meena Regular Army Cavalry Regiments, August 1861 


Original Designation 


First Organized 1861 Designation 


17th Infantry 


Brig. Gen. of Vols. Samuel P. Heintzelman 


18th Infantry 


Col. Henry B. Carrington 


19th Infantry 
ws 


Col. Edward R. $, Canby 


December 1861. 
Source: Heitman, Historical Register, I. 


Note: Only Col. Carrington was serving with his regiment in 


Ist Dragoons 1833 Ist Cavalry 
2d Dragoons : 1836 2d Cavalry 
Regiment of Mounted Riflemen 1846 3d Cavalry 
Ist Cavalry _ 1855 4th Cavalry 
2d Cavalry 1855 5th Cavalry 
3d Cavalry 1861 6th Cavalry 


Source: WDGO No. 55, August 10, 


1861 (OR III, Vol. 1, 403). 
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criticized for having failed to 
prepare adequately for a war that 
almost everyone expected to occur. 
Given the laws and attitudes of the 
time, such a charge is manifestly 
unjust. Contingency planning was 
an unknown art in the years before 
the Civil War, and the existing laws 
and policies of the Government 
effectively prohibited any action on 
the part of the staff departments 
that might be construed as 
preparing for a conflict among 
the States. Thus, the preparation 
of war plans, mobilization plans, 
and industrial production plans 
were unknown, and the stockpiling 
of weapons or supplies, the 
repositioning of existing materiel, 
or measures to provide additional 
security for existing depots and 
camps were prohibited. 

It cannot be denied that great 
confusion arose at the beginning 
of the Civil War regarding the 
manufacture and purchase of arms, 
clothing, camp equipment, horses 
and mules, and other commodities 
needed to supply the rapidly 
growing Union Army. Indeed, the 
Army expanded so rapidly that 
existing stocks were soon exhausted 
and the capacity of manufacturers 
outstripped. The rush to arm, equip, 
and field the Volunteer forces thus 
produced a situation in which the 
existing regulations and standards 
were set aside in favor of quick 
delivery, and costs and procurement 
regulations were ignored in order 
to meet immediate demands. Such 
irregularities were tolerated, indeed 
often initiated, by the highest 
military and civilian authorities, 
and the staff department chiefs 
were able to regain control over the 
procurement process only with great 
difficulty and considerable time. 

Emerging technology 
posed a particularly difficult 
challenge. A case in point was 
the reluctance of the successive 
Chiefs of Ordnance to introduce 
new breech-loading and repeating 
rifles on a large scale despite the 
outcry by inventors, politicians, 
soldiers, and the public. The fact 
that such weapons were untried on 
the battlefield, the difficulties and 


time associated with retooling the | “great 
factories and bringing production confusion 

up to necessary levels, and issues arose at the 
surrounding the maintenance and beginning of 
supply support of new weapons the Civil War 
in the field all argued against the regarding the 
general adoption of new weapons manufacture 
during wartime. Nevertheless, and purchase 
the Chiefs of Ordnance have been of arms, 
roundly criticized ever since by clothing, 
those who have not understood the [ete.]” 


situation in its entirety. 

Finally, the complaint that the 
officers of the staff departments 
of the Union Army were 
insufficiently accommodating to 
the commanders of the field forces 
is yet another canard perpetuated 
by those field officers, mostly 
Volunteers, who ran afoul of 
officers of the staff departments 
carrying out their instructions 
with zeal and fidelity. Demands 
for supplies and services beyond 
what was authorized in the 
Army regulations were generally 
unfulfilled, and staff department 
officers who insisted that the 
regulations be followed were 
generally viewed unfavorably 
by those seeking preference or 
extraordinary support. To have 
discarded the regulations and 
capitulated to every whim of every 
Volunteer commander would 
have meant the quick collapse of 
the administrative and logistical 
system of the Union Army and its 
consequent defeat. 

The key role played by the 
administrative and logistical staff 
departments of the Regular Army 
in the Civil War was acknowledged 
by Secretary of War Edwin M. 
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Stanton in his annual report for 
1865. He wrote: “By the heads of 
the respective bureaus of the War 
Department and their staffs the 
Government has been served with 
a zeal and fidelity not surpassed 

by their brethren in the field. To ' 
them the honors and distinction of 
an admiring public have not been 
opened, but in their respective 
vocations they have toiled with a 
devotion, ability, and success for 
which they are entitled to national 
gratitude.” 


“The Performance 
of Gallant Deeds”: 
The Regular Army 
in the Field, 1861-— 
65 


During the first year of the 
war, a good deal of the Regular 
Army’s time and energy went 
toward concentrating its far-flung 
forces and organizing eleven new 
regiments. At the same time, the 
Regular leadership in the field was 
in turmoil. Some Regular officers 
resigned to join the Confederate 
States Army or accepted 
commissions to lead the many 
state Volunteer regiments that were 
forming. Some were simply too old 
for the rigors of war. Nevertheless, 
the Regulars succeeded in meeting 
all of the challenges of the war in 
1861 and then went on to make 
significant contributions to the 
Union victory. 

In the spring of 1861, as the 
states responded to President 
Lincoln's call for volunteers and 
the decision was made to expand 
the small Regular Army, the War 
Department faced the question 
of how to organize any newly 
raised forces. Finding a solution 
to that question fell to Secretary 
of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase 
and a board of three Regular 
Army officers, Col. Lorenzo 
Thomas, Maj. Irvin McDowell, 
and Capt. William B. Franklin, 
who recommended that all of 
the infantry regiments, Volunteer 
and Regular, be organized with 
three battalions, each with eight 
companies. This idea came from 


the French system in which two 
battalions served in the field while 
the third remained in a regimental 
depot recruiting and training 
replacements. The battalion, with 
about 800 men, was designed to 
be small enough to maneuver and 
be controlled by the voice of the 
commander, but strong enough to 
withstand a cavalry attack. With 
a total of twenty-four companies, 
on paper the new regiments 

were more than twice the size of 
the existing U.S. Army infantry 
regiments of ten companies. 

Secretary Chase agreed to 
the three-battalion concept for 
any new Regular Army infantry 
regiments, but he did not want 
to change the organization of the 
ten Regular infantry regiments 
already in existence, and he did 
not want to confuse the Volunteers 
with the French system when they 
were presumably already familiar 
with the American organization. 
To implement the board’s 
recommendations regarding the 
Regular Army, the War Department 
published General Orders No. 16, 
May 4, 1861, which added “eight 
regiments of infantry, one regiment 
of cavalry, and one regiment of 
artillery” to the Regular Army.’ 

It specified that the new infantry 
regiments, the number of which 
was mysteriously increased to nine, 
would have three battalions. The 
cavalry regiment also differed from 
the existing Regular organizations, 
having six squadrons of two 
companies each, making a total 

of twelve companies, whereas the 
existing mounted regiments had 
no squadron organization and only 
ten companies. The new artillery 
regiment would have batteries 
rather than companies. 

Regulars served in every 
theater of operations during the 
war, Of the sixty batteries in 
the five Regular Army artillery 
regiments, only four did not serve 
with the armies in the field; they 
manned the coastal fortifications 
in San Francisco. More than half 
of the Regular artillery served with 
the Army of the Potomac where 
Regular batteries anchored the 


@ “of the 

sixty biggest 
battles, 

West Point 
graduates 
commanded 
both armies 

in fifty five, 
and inthe 
remaining five 
a West Pointer 
commanded 
one of the 
opposing 
armies.” 


Volunteer batteries and pioneered 
modern field artillery tactics. 
Regulars also provided almost all 
of the horse artillery that supported 
the Army of the Potomac’s Cavalry 
Corps. 

The largest concentration 
of Regular infantry was in the 
Army of the Potomac where ten 
regiments saw action with Sykes’ 
Regular Infantry Division that had 
its origins in the infantry reserve 
that McClellan organized when he 
assumed command of the army. 
Four Regular infantry regiments 
formed the Regular Brigade of the 
West. Two Regular Army infantry 
regiments served on the western 
frontier of the nation during the war; 
the 5th Infantry spent the war in 
the Southwest and the 9th Infantry 
remained on the Pacific coast. 

By the end of the war, the 
Regular regiments were worn 
thin. But by July 1866, a year 
after the end of the war, many 
of the shortages had been made 
up, largely as a result of men 
from disbanded Volunteer units 
who wanted to remain in the 
Army joining the Regular ranks. 
Congress, in the meantime, had 
reached the conclusion that the 
nation needed a larger Regular 
Army and increased the number of 
infantry regiments to forty-five and 
added four more cavalry regiments. 
The result was a post-Civil War 
Regular Army of nearly 55,000 
officers and men, twice the number 
authorized at the beginning of the 
war.. The increases marked one 
of only two times in the nation’s 
history that the Regular Army 
got substantially larger, rather 
than smaller, after a war, the other 
being after World War II. In both 
cases the Regular Army was given 
significantly greater responsibilities 
after the fighting stopped than it 
had in the period before the war. 

At the highest levels of 
command, Regular officers rose 
to the challenge of maneuvering 
large formations of troops and 
waging battles that dwarfed 
anything the U.S. Army had seen 
up that time. In what is perhaps 
unique in the annals of military 


history, the senior commanders in 
both the Union and Confederate 
Armies were educated at the same 
institution, the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, 
and shared the same pre-war 
experience during the Mexican 
War and service on the Western 
frontier. According to Civil War 
historian T. Harry Williams, “Of 
the sixty biggest battles, West Point 
graduates commanded both armies 
in fifty-five, and in the remaining 
five a West Pointer commanded 
one of the opposing armies.”* 

One thing that did not change 


| asa result of the Civil War was 


the attitude of the people and 
their elected representatives in 
Congress toward the Regular 
Army. As Margaret Leech wrote: 
“_..there was little sympathy with 
West Point at the Capitol. From 
its foundation, the republic 
had looked with aversion on 
the standing armies of paid 
mercenaries which supported 
the despotic governments of the 
Old World. The volunteers were 
the embodiment of an article 
of the American faith. In the 
varied uniforms on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, the politicians had seen 
marching the tradition of the 
stockade, Lexington, the prairie 
wagon.” Indeed, faith in the 
militia tradition remained strong, 
and the outcome of the war was 
attributed more often to the 
virtues of a Volunteer army than 
to the leadership and staff work of 
the Regulars. The distinguished 
American military historian 
Russell Weigley put it this way: 
The hundreds of thousands of 
men in blue who fought the Civil 
War were volunteers and drafted 
men, volunteers mostly, with only 
a handful from the regular army. 
Not even the greatest national trial 
by fire could impel Congress to 
forsake the national antimilitarist 
tradition. In 1861 the authorized 
strength of the regulars increased 
to 34,000, but the regular army 
never attained even this limit 
during the conflict. The regular 
army continued small. When 
the war ended and the Volunteer 
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of the nation, the occupation of 

the conquered South, and the 

patrolling of the vast Western 

frontier again devolved.° 
In the Civil War, 

Army leaders chose 

to keep the Regular 

Army intact and rely 

on a newly created 

Volunteer army to 

bear the brunt of the 

fight. That decision 

has generally been 

considered to have been 

unwise. In their classic study 

of military mobilization Marvin 


listed as one of the important 
lessons of the Civil War: “7. The 
officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army by virtue of their 
experience and training must be 
used as the cadre for the wartime 
Army. Keeping the Regular Army 


of leaders and instructors during 
the crucial months of the initial 
mobilization.” 

It may seem obvious that the 
Union would have been better 
served by dismembering the 
Regular Army and distributing 
its officers and senior non- 
commissioned officers among the 
Volunteers to organize and train 
the new regiments. However, it 
is not so clear how that might 
have been accomplished. The 
States raised their regiments and 
provided them to the Federal 
government to use them as 
necessary. Governors appointed 
colonels who then turned to 
friends to raise a company with 
the promise of becoming its 
captain. Recruiting was done at 


becoming company officers for 
the men they raised. This induced 
young men to sign up because 
they could serve together under 
officers they knew and respected. 
Once raised, the regiment was 
mustered into Federal service and 
became part of the Union Army. 
In the first call for troops in 1861, 


the response was overwhelming. 


intact deprived the Volunteer Army 


the local level with prominent men 


forces melted away, it was upon the | 
small regular army that the defense | 


A. Kreidberg and Merton G. Henry | 


Governor William Dennison of 


Ohio wrote to the Secretary of War 
asking for an increase in the quota 
assigned his state saying that, 
“Without seriously repressing the 
ardor of the people, I can hardly 
stop short of twenty regiments. 
My belief has been that they would 
all be needed.”* 

It is doubtful that the young 
men of Ohio would have expressed 
as much ardor had they been asked 
to sign up for a regiment led by a 
Regular officer whom they did not 
know. The recruiting challenges 
would certainly have increased. 
State-appointed colonels were 


| A Regulars All: | 


generally men who could call upon | 


local leaders for assistance in their 
recruiting effort. A Regular officer, 
likely unknown at the local level, 
would not have had that advantage. 
In any case, Regular officers 

were not particularly successful 

at recruiting. 1st Lt. Franklin D. 
Howell recalled trying to sign up 
men for the 17th Infantry next to 

a recruiting office for Volunteers. 
He managed to get only two men 
for every 100 who opted for the 
Volunteers.’ When the Regulars 
did meet with some success, they 
often received local assistance. 

In Wisconsin, Ist Lt. Samuel 
Newberry procured the help of 
James Jackson, a local recruit, to 
help him raise more than 200 men 
for the 12th Infantry.’ The Regular 
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The commander | 
of the Army of 

the Potomac, 
Major General of 
Vols. (Brigadier 
General, USA) 
George G. Meade, 
posed with some 
of his senior 
commanders 

and staff at 
Culpeper, 

Virginia, 
September 1863. 

L toR: Major 
General of Vols. 
(Captain of 
Engineers, USA), 
Gouveneur K. 
Warren; Major 
General of Vols. 


| (Major, 2nd 


Artillery), William | 
H. French; Major 


| General of 


Vols (Brigadier 
General, USA); 
George G. 
Meade; Brigadier 
General of 

Vols. (Major 

5th Artillery), 
Henry J. hunt; 
Major General 
of Vols. (Lt. Col. 
Of Engineers, 
USA), Andrew A. 
Humphreys; and 
Major General of 
Vols. (Lt. Col. 5th 
infantry), George 
Sykes. 


regiment with the most successful 
recruiting record was the 18th 
Infantry, the only one whose 
Colonel was not a Regular Army 
officer before the war. Henry 
C. Carrington was the 
Adjutant General of Ohio 


= “rhe before being appointed 
Colonel of the 18th 
ae Infantry, which was 
*< headquartered at 
Columbus. With his 
a considerable local 
influence, the 18th 
Infantry was the only 
regiment that organized all 
twenty-four of its authorized 
companies during the war. 


Once the regiments were 
raised, there was no guarantee 
that Regular officers would have 
done any better at handling them 
early in the war than the Volunteer 
officers. Certainly, not all of 
the Regular officers who were 
appointed to general officer rank 
were successful. It took President 
Lincoln three years and several 
generals before he found Ulysses 
S. Grant to lead the Union Army 
to victory. Many of the less able 
Regular officers, who might have 
been appointed to command 
regiments, fell by the wayside, not 
up to the challenges of the war. 

In the opening months of the 
war, regiments were forming faster 
than the Union Army could absorb 
them. As fast as regiments were 
raised and sent to Washington, 
there was not much time to 
prepare them for the fighting at 
Bull Run in July 1861, no matter 
who commanded them. With the 
prevailing attitude of a short war, 
the Volunteers were not going to 
be particularly receptive to the 
Regular Army’s high standards 
of discipline and training. After 
the battle, however, as it became 
apparent that the war was going to 
last for a while, interest in learning 
the basics of fighting and surviving 
on the battlefield picked up on the 
part of officers and enlisted men in 
the Volunteer regiments. After Bull 
Run, McClellan dispatched teams 
of Regulars to teach the Volunteers 
the basics of soldiering, and by 


1862, they were up to the challenge. up for the Regulars, bringing a 
The Regular regiments did much-needed influx of experienced 
provide a yardstick by which soldiers. Once bolstered with 


replacements, the Regular 
regiments were quickly dispatched 
to the South and the West while the 
Volunteers headed home. 


the Volunteers could measure 
themselves in camp and on the 
battlefield. Few in number when 
compared to the Volunteers, the 
Regulars nonetheless responded 

in good order whenever they were 
called upon to cover a withdrawal, 
hold a critical flank, or set the 
standard for discipline and courage 
on the hottest battlefield. Although 
there was friction between the 
Regulars and the Volunteers, as | 
Bell Irvin Wiley expressed it in The 
Life of Billy Yank: “The volunteers’ 
hostility toward the professionals 
was blended with admiration. 
‘We're as good as the regulars, or, 
as some put it, ‘better; was deemed 
one of the highest tributes that the 
volunteers could pay themselves.”"' 
A Massachusetts Volunteer wrote 
home: “Oh, Father, how splendidly 
the regulars drill. It is perfectly 
sickening and disgusting 

to get back here and see 

our regiment and officers 
maneuver, after seeing those 
West Pointers and those 
veterans of eighteen years’ 
service go through guard 
mounting. I am only glad 

I saw for now I know I am 

a better soldier after seeing 
them perform.”” Of course, 
not all Volunteers actually 

saw the Regulars at drill or in 
battle, but enough of them 

did see them to establish that 
the Regulars set the standard 


Conclusion 


In four terrible years of 
civil war, the Regular Army of 
the United States underwent a 
profound transformation. Its size 
increased only modestly, but the 
scope of its functions expanded 
tremendously. Although Regular 
Army officers and soldiers served 
efficiently and gallantly in every 
theater of the war to preserve | 
the Union, as Rufus Fairchild 
Zogbaum would later note, 

Almost lost sight of in the 
overwhelming masses of the 
volunteers, neglected by Congress, | 


je 
PENA i 


Oy 


for the Union Army. = 

At the end of the war, ‘aDAN \\ 
having left the Regular Army A\\ Ne 
intact proved fortunate. ahs 
When the fighting ended, the 
Volunteers were understandably A Negative and by the press, their superior 
anxious to get back home. But attitudes of officers absent with volunteer 
the Federal government faced two civilians toward | troops, their regiments commanded 
formidable tasks that required es . a8 by captains and lieutenants, they 
military force: occupyi eee, wl iti 
i | Soecrae | nemo 
settlers in the West. Because the sate aR & neglect of thei i 

i Civil War, as this | D¢glect of their countrymen, until 

Regular regiments did not have to cover of popular little was left to the rank and file of 
be reorganized, they were available | choot music the regular army but the glory of 
for both missions. And as Volunteer | fromthe 1870s | their deeds and the consciousness, 
regiments disbanded, men who shows. in the breasts of the survivors, of 
decided they liked army life signed duty well and faithfully done.’ 
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